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\CapitalComment 


Price Control, 
Marshall Plan 
and War Threat 


By Jonathan Stout 
Ww ASHINGTON, D. C.—With Harry Truman’s 





usual knack for making the most sensational 
statements appear devoid of dramatic content, 


‘the President of the United States this week called 


on Congress and the American people to take the 
first steps toward a return to a modified war economy ; 
and succeeded in making it seem as though it were 
merely a domestic debate over the high cost of living. 
After the President had concluded his momentous 
address in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
before the assembled houses of Congress, the buzz 
of comment and conversation in the corridors of the 
Capitol and throughout Washington was immediately 
concerned almost entirely with consumer rationing 
and price and wage ceilings—which comprise only 
two points of his 10-point program. 

Those in favor of a return of price controls and 
their concomitants expressed a gratified surprise that 
the President had gone further than they had hoped 
er expected on that aspect, ignoring for the most 
part the overtones of meaning contained in the other 
eight points. And those opposed to a return of OPA— 
or anything like it—talked of nothing else. 

* Both groups, in their preoccupation with price con- 
trols, gave little impression of realizing that the full 
10-point program amounts to a request for the return 
of nearly all of the President’s wartime powers. 

_ The frame of reference in which the President made 
that request this week was strikingly reminiscent of 
the strained state of our foreign relations in the face 
of a war-mongering totalitarian threat to our peace 
and security that existed early in 1941, when Pearl 
Harbor was just around the corner. It was in January 
of that year that President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to pass a series of emergency measures headed by 
the Lend-Lease Act, whose central purpose, like that 
of the Marshall Plan, was to support and strengthen 
the European democracies than under Nazi totali- 
tarian attack. 

This similarity between 1941 and 1947 was further 
pointed up this week when Secretary of State Marshall 
made his major policy speech on Tuesday at Chicago 
an the solution of the German problem. Secretary 
Marshall was bluntly specific in naming the Soviet 
Union as being the sole road-block in the world’s 
Stoping for peace. He could not have been more 
explicit in describing the Soviet Union’s ‘‘vicious 
Campaign of vilification and distortion” as the cal- 
ulated conduct of a warmonger bent on unloosing 
another blood-bath on the world. 

* * * 

Tuere was not too much difference between Sec- 
retary Marshall’s speech and another historic speech 
delivered in Chicago when the late President Roose- 
¥elt sought to “quarantine the aggressor.” 

. If President Truman’s request for a return of war- 
time powers to the Executive left any doubt on 
Monday that in Washington it is the imminent threat 
of a shooting war which is concerning the minds of 
men at the top levels here, them Secretary Marshall's 
Speech in Chicago the next day spelled it out a 
little plainer, 

For Washington observers, accustomed to the ways 
of American diplomatic comment and to the tongue- 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Power Abroad Depends on Home Stability 


RESIDENT TRUMAN may not represent all 
P democrats It is possible that Senator Taft does 

not speak for all Republicans. But the views 
presented to the American people on November 17 
by these two party leaders outline two opposile 
courses. On our decision as between these two de- 
pends our future both at home and abroad. In the 
face of the election of 1948 it is safe to say that this 
decision will not be made exclusively in Washington. 
Wherever citizens meet, the opposing arguments will 
be weighed. Washington will but register the opinion 
of all the Main Streets and side streets and cross- 
roads from Maine to California. In the course of this 
winter we shall learn how much we have learned 
about inflation and depression, freedom and dictator- 
ship, war and peace. 

From the point of view of alerting the public, the 
President did a fine job of putting first things first. 
The provision of emergency help for Europe to the 
extent of $597,000,000 comes first, for people are 
starving and freezing now. There can be little oppo- 
sition to humanitarian relief. So the argument for 
it was presented in a few brief paragraphs. The 
long-range program for the reconstruction of Western 
Europe cannot be fashioned and adopted without 
careful and detailed discussion. Dealing with it at 
the emergency special session of Congress is out of 
the question. So this part of our program was dealt 
with in paragraphs which fill less than a column of 
newsprint, All the rest of this important message is 
devoted to ways of conserving and building up our 
own economic strength. It is about this point that 
the. political battle of the decade will rage. Upon 
the outcome of this struggle depends not only the 
fate of our economic system here at home but the 
power at our disposal in the contest to maintain and 
enlarge the areas of freedom abroad. 


Speaking with obviously sincere humility of our 
economic strength, the President proved that he, at 
least, has learned the lesson of the past twenty years 
by acknowledging its vulnerability. The record shows 
that the only way to control deflation is—well in 
advance—to put the brakes on inflation. Our ex- 
perience in two wars has taught us the necessary 
techniques. We used them in war, and no one, except 
fools or selfish politicians, objected. Bad words may 
be applied to them. They are called regulations of 
a police state, instruments of regimentation, steps on 
the road to dictatorship. But sensible people know 
that they are necessary, that they protect the pur- 
chasing power of the pedple, and that they can be 


altered or abolished whenever they become oppressive 
or unnecessary. 
+ Bnet 


Tue President asks of Congress power to exercise 
controls over credit, the flow of goods and prices of 
certain essential commodities. His ten recommenda- 
tions do not go as far as our program of war con- 
trols. And there is evident in the President’s formu- 
lation the desire to proceed experimentally and 
cautiously. With regard to certain details there is 
room for discussion. Labor leaders applaud the pro- 
gram but are naturally suspicions about the proposal 
to “authorize such wage ceilings as are essential to 
maintain the necessary price ceilings.” There is no- 
where suggested a corresponding control of profits, 
which are supposed to be the wages of capital. But 
trade unionists are accustomed to the tie-up between 
rising prices and the demand for higher. wages. A 
formula for the solution of this intricate problem 
can be worked out. The workers of the nation, above 
all others, are interested in heading off the spree of 
prices which progressively robs them of their hard- 
won gains, 

The President is saying solemnly to Congress and 
the nation that we must do these ten things or our 
prices will continue to go up, our production will 
go down, and in this day of destiny we will find 
ourselves robbed of the power to do what needs doing 
to maintain the free world in its struggle with the 
creeping paralysis of dictatorship. 

The debate over these ten points will not be pre- 
cisely a party conflict. Many Democratic politicians 
are in opposition. Some Republicans have already 
come to the support of the President. The struggle 
is, rather, between those who have learned the lessons 
of history and those who have not. 

Senator Taft argues that regulation of prices, credit 
and flow of goods means regimentation, dictatorship, 
the police state. These slogans, so glibly repeated, 
seem to hide from these men the dangers toward which 
inflation is bearing us. Let them consider what would 
follow if we take another plunge like that of 1929-32. 
Police states are built out of the materials furnished 
by unemployment, hunger and confusion. They are 
using words of horror to keep us on the track that 
leads to horror’s actuality. Well-devised and care- 
fully administered regulations to keep our industrial 
system on an even keel, far from leading to the police 
state, will enable us to preserve our liberty and 
prosperity at home and rebuild and widen the world 
of free men abroad. 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











The Right to “Warmonger’ 


the United Nations of a nebulous 

and spineless resolution against 
“warmongering,” the Soviet press and 
Soviet representatives abroad have re- 
newed their propaganda campaign, and 
Vishinsky goes from rally to rally to 
express his indignation at the rapidly 
growing number of 
“warmongers.” 
This is one of those 
rare instances 
we can agree with 
Vishinsky and the 
Soviet. press: yea, 
indeed, the danger 
of -war increases 
and preparations 
for war are being 
“pushed. 
' But why jis it 
that no one in the 
United Nations has drawn attention to 
the comic aspects of ;Vighinsky’s cam- 
paign for peace? “The Russian people 
love to wage war,” Marshal Voroshilov 
used to declare before the last war. To 
make such a ‘statement, he ‘had to have 
the sanction of his ‘Leader—the same 
who has now groomed: Vishinsky for his 
pilgrimage as the dove of peace. As for 
the Russian people, it is utter nonsense 
to claim that they love'war. But if: the 
Russians are identified with the ruling 
party—as is always done in Soviet 
propaganda—then Voroshilov was right. 
The Soviet Government has always ex- 
pected wars, prepared for wars, and 


T HREE weeks after the adoption by 





Dallin 


trusted in the propagation of Commu- 


nism in the wake of war. This concept 
of Lenin’s—that war and revolution are 
and will be inseparably intertwined— 
has been fully absorbed and accepted by 
Stalin, who therefore seeks to conduct 
his policy in such a manner as to time 
the outbreak of war for the moment 
when he is ready. 


There are just wars and unjust wars, 
as Lenin correctly used to write. Stalin 
has a simple criterion to determine the 
righteousness of wars: any war con- 
duéted by him’ serves the interests of 


.' Cohintunism? and* hence is‘ automatically: 


just.‘ Who, ‘fér tristanee? was’the “war- 


* méngér’”« ht ‘the © Soviet-Pinnish* war in 


” 


49807 > Wad'tit:unfist from: the ‘Soviet 
point of view? Of course not: the guilt 
lay with aaa not, with wer Soviet 
Government ice 


‘Woodrow Wilson declared‘ wat’ °on 
Germany in 1917. Yet Who int his right 
mind would call him a “warmonger”? 
France’ ‘and Britain declared War’ on 


Germany in 1939, and Hitler stbséquerit-' 


ly loved ‘to portray’ himself as:the inrio- 
cent ‘victim: of » ther * “warmengering.” 
At! the. time, Stalin and Molotov’ shared: 


his ‘ view: of sthe: war and labeled. : it 
“imperialist.”°; Only later ‘was. it::re~ 
named “war of liberation,” : and: aften 


the war Pravda officially explained .that 
the second .;World. War. had, from, .the, 
outset been a war of liberation. But two 
weeks ago Molotov, used as he is to the 
old formulae, had a little accident: in 
his great speech, in a slip of the tongue, 
he referred to the latest war as the 


“second imperialist war.” The next day, 
Pravda corrected the “misprint” to read 
“second World War.” 


“deviators.” ... 
x * * 


Tue prevalent morals of our days 
count the wars of rebellion of colonial 
peoples among the just wars. The re- 
bellion of the Koreans in 1919 could 
succeed only by war against Japan. 
Without foreign help, Korea was 
doomed to be crushed. The sympathies 
of the entire world were on the side of 
Ethiopia when Mussolini embarked on 
the subjugation of that country. The 
cause of Ethiopia was a just cause. 

Now the Soviet Government is en- 
gaged in transforming a whole number 
of peoples into colonial subjects of its 
empire. It has mastered all the tech- 
niques and methods of colonial conquest; 
with fire and sword it destroys the last 
nests ‘of resistance and covers with 
concentration camps and gallows the 
civilized countries of Eastern Europe as 
well as the backward countries on the 
once Pacific Ocean. Partisan warfare 
against modern armies is futile; local 
uprisings ‘are doomed to fail.’ Little 
wonder ‘thén’ that among the peoples of 
the “Soviet sphere” warlike spirits are 
im the’ ascendancy and their hopes are 
focused‘en a conflict between West and 
East.: 

Whether such a war is inevitable, 
necessary, desirable or opportune, is a 
different question altogether. But no 
one cah blame-the Bulgarian people, 


‘The same slip 
would have cost any number of lesser: - 
officials their position and conviction as 





rostrum of the United Nations, } : 
speeches would not be completed yet, 
By its own policy; the Soviet Gover, 
ment produces millions of advocates 


war. In no other field of production 
have its strides been as great as in thig | 
domain! But when Vishinsky takes 
floor at Flushing Meadows he accuses 
not his own Government but some inde 
viduals in the United States 
“monger” for war. 

* *” om 


who 


Ox E difference between Soviet policy 
and the policy of the Western powers 
consists in Moscow’s ability to go te 
war without any preliminary propa. 
ganda, without “warmongering.” When, 
for instance, two years ago the Soviet ~ 
Union declared war on Japan, there wag 
no need to “warmonger” and prepare 
publie opinion in Russia. No one in the 
Soviet Union knew of the impending 
conflict; the outbreak of war was a sure 
prise, but the army went into action 
and thousands of men died in Manchuria, 9! i? ° 
The same was true in the Finnish War 
of 1939-40. Therein lies the great stra. very 


tegic advantage of dictatorship over the : 
democracy. Its other advantage is itg Russ 
serio 


ability to resort to “indirect aggression,” 
as Litvinov used to call. it, when Hitler Th 


was giving Stalin an object lesson in mind 
this technique. The Russian people have mati: 
no idea of what is eurrently taking diplo 
place in Czechoslovakia and Rumania— name 
for the Soviet press and radio will not Th 
tell them. War without warmongering the A 
—this was Hitler’s specialty. Today furth 
Stalin is its able heir. Plan 

This is why “warmongering” will not tione: 














Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Lost on the Great Semantic Sea 


E have long been irritated by, 
W and ‘secretly envious of, the Com- 
munists on the score of their 


cleverness with words. They are masters 
in the art of giving a dirty dog a fancy 
name and passing him off as one of 


hounds’ of heaven. Low-down, old- 
fashioned oppression is called the “new 
democracy.” Con- 


trol by a little 
bunch of in-fight- 
ers is labeled a 
“people’s govern- 
ment.” And the 
nicest people in 
this country, col- 
lege professors and 
preachers, fall 
for it. 

But one of my 
favorite column- 
ists, Sylvia F. 
Porter, has pointed a finger at the fact 
that the boys of Moscow and Thirteenth 
Street do not enjoy a monopoly of the 
language that leads astray. We call our 
huge productive outfit the “free enter- 
prise system.” It’s a fine name. Sug- 
gests all sorts of pleasant possibilities. 
We may not have free bread or meat 
or houses, but if we have free enter- 
prise, what could be sweeter? And now 
this Sylvia, about whose identity or 
intellectual acuteness there can be not 
one Shakespearean doubt, rises in meet- 
ing and snorts: “It just isn’t free enter- 
prise.” 





Bohn 


Her cue for launching this discussion 


of our system—if it is a system—was 
furnished by William Jackman, exec- 
utive director of the Investors League, 
The League, she explains, is a non- 
profit, non-partisan organization of 
stockholders. Stockholders, except for 
the big ones, are about as helpless as 
other folks. Probably Mr. Jackman’s 
idea is to line up all of the thousands 
of little people who own a few shares, 
the widows and orphans of whom we 
have heard so much, so they can raise 
a feeble voice in the conclaves of the 
great corporations. It is an ambition 
which is at least humanitarian. 

So this Mr. Jackman who seeks a 
voice for all of the little chaps whom 
nobody consults has thought up a scheme 
to put himself on the map. He has an- 
nounced a contest. Instead of guessing 
who Miss Mystery is or how many beans 
are in a jar; contestants are to compete 
in a “National Free Enterprise System 
Contest.” Mr. Jackman, as general of 
the marshalled investors, has become 
convinced that “Free Enterprise” is a 
misnomer. So we are all asked to send 
in our pet names for this whirling eco- 
nomic world of ours. Instead of giving 
a washing-machine or a phonograph as 
a prize, the enterprising Jackson should 
reward the victor with an automatic 
machine for turning out standardized 
slogans. 

In her column, whieh I read in the 
New York Post, the Lady Sylvia sails 
merrily into all the names which we 
thoughtlessly apply to our way of doing 


who in. their. overwhelming majority cease, regardless of any _ resolutiong Th 
supported the late Petkov, if they see adopted by the Cominform or even the be th 
their only hope of liberation in war; or United Nations. As long as one side strate 
the followers of Mikolajezyk in Poland, persists in attacking and advancing, bein 
or.those of Ferenc Nagy in Hungary, there will develop on the other side war Sg 
or of. Juliu Maniu in Rumania. propaganda, war expectancy, even with 
‘Westeyn .Europe, and France and ardent advocacy of war. There is only . fi. 
England in particular, instinctively op- one mé@ans of putting an end to this otha 
pose another war; in Eastern Europe, spiral. This means is in the hands of a 
on the other hand, there are millions of the Soviet Government. _— 
“warmongers,” and if Vishinsky should There is no indication that it is will+ Se 
decide to enumerate them from the ing to use it. tot 
“f rig 
a eR ws ee | democ 
things. “Pree Enterprise System? .., receive the benefits, but these are mere 0h 
No, it just won’t do. . .. Free Competi- matters of administration. .. 
tion, then?.. .« No.. . How about Private The scintillating Sylvia writes only +) eyen 
Enterprise? eee No, SIP. sos TRO Amer- one sentence which I do not like. She streng 
ican Way? ... I scream a protest.” In says: “And in our modern civilization toad 
the end she sums up: “Seems I’ve ‘Free Enterprise’ would be the most | Req | 
knocked down definitions without offer- destructive economic way of life image ines 
ing one of my own.” But, she explains, inable.” As an ancient and time-toughe and 
this was just clearing away the under- ened advocate of free enterprise I rise adh, 
brush. The constructive work of defini- to object. When Miss Porter wrote that offens; 
tion building is to go on from there. sentence she was blinded by the twist ——" 
cs : 4 which the NAM has given to the term, prepa: 


Is This a System? 


Now a funny thing about this spirited 
column is that the one name which is 
habitually applied to our productive 
outfit by the experts on system was not 
even mentioned. From Karl Marx on 
down it has been condemned as the 
Capitalist System. And here and there 
we come upon one of its supporters who 
is willing to accept that term. Since 
Miss Porter omitted this name, perhaps 
she will permit me to do the little job 
of cleaning up on it. 

As a term to describe what we have 
in this country the word capitalist is 
inadequate for the simple reason that 
any productive system is a capitalist 
system. Soviet Russia is just as capital- 
ist as is the USA. All of the Soviet 
5-year plans make provision for capital 
investment. So does the City of New 
York. So do the cooperative associa- 
tions. You just don’t do things without 
capital—no matter what you call your- 
self or your system. When you call this 
way of ours a capitalist system you are 
merely saying that we, like all other 
people in the world, use the things which 
we have produced to produce other 
things. A fine: piece of defining that is. 
You might as well :call it the human 
system, or the natural system or the 
inevitable system. In Russia, of course, 
the Government owns all of the capital 
and: a» few :fellows on the inside decide 
how itis te be: invested and who -will 


- trol to limit, our productive capacity. 


Really free enterprise is the best system 
for any time and any nation. For one 
reason, a system which is free is about 
the only sort which can remain enteré 
prising. Any other variety soon suffers 
from hardening of the arteries and 
petrifaction of the brain. And it makes 
no difference whether freedom is limited 
by an all-powerful government or & 
practically - all-powerful combination of 
industrialists. 

It is so obvious that we here and now 
do not have a free system that the mat- 
ter is not worth arguing. The world 
needs more steel. But the big boys of 
the Steel Institute have sufficient con« 


For a long time between the wars it 
was taken for granted that only three 
concerns could produce all of, the autos, 
mobiles which this country needs. It 
took the seeond World War to create 


the conditions which allowed Henry 
Kaiser to turn the triangle into @ 
quadrangle. 


You read some weeks ago that variou€ 
local trade unions had opened grocery 
stores to help their members fight thé 
high cost of living. We did not have t@ 
wait long for the reply of lords of foods 
Paul Willis, president of Grocery Mane 
ufacturers Association, rushed into th¢ 
breach. Such free enterprise was “uné 
fair and un-American.” High price 
and high profits for the big boys arg 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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ing _ (Continued from Page One) burden. This is the disturbing thought, oe . 
nit in-cheek form of expression which avoid- in the light of one experience with a Ps 
iol ed mention of the Soviet Union by name totalitarian aggressor and in the light UNIONS HONOR BRITISH LABORITE 
ria, pi in our diplomatic rejoinders recently to of the.conduct of the Soviet Union and Leaders of AFL, CIO and independent unions in Detroit gathered at a 
Var | Soviet attacks on the United States, the its satellites in the past two years. luncheon sponsored by Americans for Democratic Action to honor Jennie 
ra. } very fact that Secretary Marshall named What started out two years ago as a Lee, internationally known British Labor Party leader and member of Par- 
ver | the Soviet Union in his arraignment of purely humanitarian operation for the liament. Shown here.are (left.to. right): Myra Wolfgang, Hotel and Res- 
itg | Russian warmongering is a sign of the relief and restoration of all the war- taurant Workers, AFL; Miss Lee; Lillian Hatcher, of the Fair Practices and 
yn, | seriousness of events. ravaged peoples of Europe, has now be- Anti-Discrimination Department of the United Aute Workers, CIO; Presi- 
ties This, of course. is not new to top-level come, under the stern realities of recent dent Frances Smith, the Michigan Federation of Telephone Employees. 
in | minds here; but it is new and sympto- events a doubly-motivated program. ; 
ave matic that it is now okay for our top ™ * * of Europe starve to death. effort invested in the Marshall Plan will, 
ing diplomats to speak out bluntly and to Tue economic restoration of Europe Moscow’s orders to Czechoslovakia to on the face of it, be well worth it in the 
a— name names. has now become more than a matter of reverse itself after that nation declared humanitarian relief it will bring to 
not That being so, it is likely that shortly a warm-hearted desire to alleviate the ns re rng of oe aye pe the suffering people of Europe. 
ing | the American people may be given a still sufferings of human beings, more than not actuated by a Russian desire to de- 
day | further clarification of the Marshall a program to restore normal industry prive Czechoslovakia of American money, ee eee wen 
Plan which so far has not been men- and trade in the world. It is now a mat- food and machinery. ® Soviet censors have ordered the | 
not tioned for public quotation. ter of vital military necessity for the The premature setting-off of the wave strike. scenes removed from the | 
ons This further clarification gnight well possible defense of America against the of sabotage, strikes and violence in Italy American film, “How Green Was My | 
the be the calculation of some of the top second totalitarian threat in little more and France are not evidences that the Valley” scheduled to be shown in 
side strategic minds in Washington who, than a decade. Soviet Union considers herself strong | Rumania, thereby ruining the film, | 
0% } being fully informed of the progressive It is necessary now to restore the in- enough to take over and hold the Euro- reported the NY Times correspon- 
var | rate of deterioration in our relations dustrial productivity and economic well- pean continent today. dent from Bucharest. Seems that it 
ro with the Soviet Union, have been re- being of democratic western Europe so But they are regarded in the highest wouldn’t do to let workers in Soviet- 
nly ‘| quired by the nature of their official re- that its strength can be renewed and it strategic quarters in Washington as dominated territory know that in the 
his sponsibilities to consider the position in can be transformed from a military being evidence of Moscow’s evaluation | plutocratic democracies, there are | 
of which America might find herself in the liability into an asset in case the small of the Marshall Plan. It is believed here | free trade unions which can go on 
event of another Pearl Harbor. storm cloud now on the horizon darkens that the Soviet Union regards the re- | strike. Didn’t Murray call the Taft- 
ily In such an eventuality one of the our skies again. storation of economic and industrial | Hartley Act a “slave-labor bill?” 
frightening thoughts is that free and It is no giving away of secrets to strength in free Europe under democra- As is well-known to every reader of 
—= democratic Europe, as it exists today, speak of such calculations in leading tic regimes as the major threat to her Pravda the United States is a Fascist 
> would be a military liability and not an minds in Washington, for this aspect of scheming to isolate the United States, | country where workers are exploited 
ere asset, As they stand now, England, the Marshall Plan is certainly no secret while she proceeds with the establish- | and oppressed and without any rights 
France, Italy, the Low Countries and in Moscow, as the Russian reaction to ment of a Communist Europe and a | at all. | 
nly even Scandinavia do not possess the the Marshall Plan has plainly shown Communist Asia. | When “Grapes of Wrath” was | 
She strength or the means to add anything from the outset. For the time being. it is the Marshall shown in Moscow, the scene in which 
ion to a defensive holding action against the It is. in fact, this aspect of the Mar- Plan which stands between the Soviet the Okies stop at a roadside stand 
ost Red Army in order to give American shall Plan which explains with a daz- Union and her dreams of world do- and buy hot-dogs was deleted; the 
age forces the time to organize themselves zling incandescence what is otherwise in- minion. censor argued that it was absurd— 
ghe and get to the scene of conflict. And, explicable in Russia’s reaction to the There is also this solace in the alter- dispossessed farmers wouldn’t have 
ise certainly, they have nothing to add to an Plan. natives: If the success of the Marshall money to feast on sausage. The 
nat offensive action. The fury of the Soviet propaganda Plan causes aggressors to abandon their scene was obviously capitalist propa- 
“ist This means less time for America to campaign against the Marshall Plan is dreams of conquest and thereby brings ganda, ? 
Mie prepare and fewer allies to carry the not evidence of a desire to see the people another space of peace to the world, the ea a ae 
em 
- VVIVOVUNURVUUUUESOOHEUIYEHOOVETURUURAEOAYRUUAUHNEAUOSVOAEYUOYEUYERHOHOOYEIYEEVEUAONGOAUOA.OUHOUEUUAOOYUUULUGUAUUUELONHUTREAEUVEUUTERUHHVUUAGEGYUAY LTO LUAU VUARPRSO OOOOH NGNOOUHUHGGOO HOO EAHUUHOO RU ANEOOOAUOUUUEUAUUGTUGEUAUUEAEE GEA HO CUETO EEE 
77 e « 8 & & 
ers. 
2|| Migratory Workers Strike in California 
kes 
t ° 
. By H. L. Mitchell 
of President, National Farm Labor Union, AFL 
: ROM time to time, an event with channeling migration in a just and Department of Agriculture brought outstanding contribution to the over- 
og Fh vretouns implications for our orderly manner, a situation which a vigorous protest by the Mexican coming of inter-group tensions in 
ate democratic way of life goes al- will benefit growers and workers Embassy to the Department of State. American life. On this basis, it has 
rid most unnoticed. Such an event is the alike. The State Department promised that organized agricultural workers who 
b: strike of 1,500 agricultural workers The Di Giorgio Corporation would the nationals would be removed, but might have formed a backbone for a 
‘ of all races and creeds under the inattin with Che union weed’ & net so far the Department of Agriculture Fascist movement in this country. 
tYs leadership of the National Farm : , F : has taken no action. The use of for-. This strike has been conducted in 
it Labor Uni she BA Glbale Parme for pressure from the Associated ; dena Sedlatieath . » welidiedatieah ad deta Gens 
al a a nion on the D1 ne re poigreng Farmers, whose activities against the eign hac a S as strikebreakers on bye , ne it he y nati 
an c orporation near Bakersfield, Cali- civil and economic rights of migra- a serious precedent that must not be ner, Wl pri violence. as grown 
fornia. The strike was called on ee : allowed to go unchallenged. to such proportions that the Weed- 
It October 1, af ‘ i fficials ay. wee ee ee ee patch Church, formerly used as strike 
ate oe ae ee ee during the investigations of the La- The strike is a heartening example abet ' 
had refused the many appeals of the . ‘ ‘ headquarters, had to be abandoned. 
ry . : ‘ . Follette Committee. The strike has of cooperation between rural and A friendly sheriff offered tl : 
: union to meet with union representa- therefore beceme a battle between > k The t t h rien y sheri offere ; he union 
. tives to discuss hours, wages and ‘ ; ; SSSRR Wes. SS ee awe the local jail, then conveniently free 
iin 6" oS the Associated Farmers, representing shut off all supplies to the Di Giorgio t ts. The strike i bei 
working conditions. large-scale industrialized farming in- F d th il k h ple nea ~s ried a 
ug This strike is unique and deserves . : ' » waa gerne eal soca oF ay conducted from the jail, thus revers- 
ry q 2 ne terests, and the National Farm Labor refused to move trains through picket ing a well-known process, 
the me Guppert of forward-looking citi Union, representing the lowest group lines, The American Federation of It i ‘ ; h 
te es bo ange Gieagte peepemnen as on the agricultural ladder. Labor Central Labor Union in Kern matte ng gag . cone : ‘ 
od the world’s largest fruit-producing Chie statin lo the Meek biecwa « County as well as a citizens com- - i mee: under w m ese mig- 
corporation and is to large-scale in- ; ; : ewe ae ; P ; ratory workers live. Grapes of Wrath 
ane pe , in which foreign nationals have mittee is active on behalf of the a ae net 
dustrialized agriculture what the g strikers gave a graphic picture of their life. 
the Ford empire was to the automobile been forced by the US Government ‘ To these men and women, their union 
une industry. If the National Farm Labor to become strikebreakers. While all The National Farm Labor Union and their friends all over the country 
ces Union wins the strike, it will be pos- the workers are out, except a few united workers of all creeds, races are their hope for a better life. If 
Tey sible to proceed rapidly to the or- supervisory employees, 130 Mexicans and national backgrounds in a coop- you would like to help them, please 
; ganization of the migratory and other working under contract between the erative effort for the common welfare. send your contribution to National 
a ; po Se Mexican and American governments From its inception, the National Sharecr Fund, Inc. — Strike 
aut agricultural workers of California. S wy . : ee nS Spee 
ee ‘ Oe have been forced to work by the De- Farm Labor Union (formerly the Relief, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
4. Such organization is,.a precondition partment of Agriculture under threat Southern Tenant Farmers Union) has N. Y. All funds will go directly for 
of rationalizing the industry and of deportation. This action by the been inter-racial and has made an the relief of needy families. 
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Octoder 10, 1°47. 


Deer Comrades: 


The Civil Rights Congress has informed us thet it has initiat- 
ed a nstionwide petition campaign in support of the Sabath 
Resolution (H.Red@s46), calling for abolition of the House 
Un-American Committee. 


I enclose a copy of the C.R.C. reouest for the Party's support 
to this campaign. 


PTTL LL 


NATIONAL OFFICE 
35 EAST 12th STREET © NEW YORK 3.N. Y. © Telephone: Algonquin 42215 
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The 
Party-Line 
Civil Rights 
Congress 


® The Civil Rights Congress has long 
paraded as an independent civil liberties 
organization, despite the fact that it 
exists solely as a front implementing and 
aiding Communist Party policy. This 





Treasurer 

JACK KLING photostat provides additional evidence of 
~ wena See cangeien of the greatest importance, as a the connection between the CP and the 
pon in attle to stem the rising tide of fascism in Congress. Most interesting i i - 
the United States. It is also a major front in our fight te Pan letter, signed by Henr ag 
keep Comrade Dennis out of jail. We have therefore agreed to Cc ist P t c s y 7 
enlist the aid of the entire Farty in helping the C.R.C. reach ee © re, organization secretary, 
its goal of half a million signatures by December 15th. ~ the fact that the CP is conducting 
its campaign against the Thomas com- 
We understand that the C.R.C. plens to send a delegation of mittee on un-American activities under 
distinguished citizens to Washington during the opening days the name of the Congress rather than its 
pote oo session, in order to present the signed own. The New Leader has painstakingly 
P ons to leaders of the House. exposed the Civil Rights Congress as a 
Ae you wil) eenegeisn, the tine isft Sor covering baat © party-front in many news stories in many 
‘ million signatures is short. Speedy action in circulating issues; in the near future, we shall print 
these petitions isetherefore essential and we urge you to act a full-length study and analysis of this 
8S soon as you receive those now being sent to you. organization, citing the most pertinent 
documentation. Liberals of all hues, re- 

Pe i . . a . 
an ie = ve apie the mah gy Rights Congress and gardless of their individual persuasions, 
hand Receader ioth. are warned that they are being used by 
, I am gure your district will do all it can to make this cam the Communist Party by arr pulang of a 
peign a success. slew of party-front organizations which 
make the pretense of independence. Lib. 
erals ought to support genuinely inde- 
Comrately, pendent organizations of their own, such 

on ; nahn Oh ; 3 
Sale the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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Using the Teeth of the Law 


N September Ist thirty-eight 
QO Negro pupils enrolled in the pre- 

viously lily-white Emerson School 
of Gary, Indiana. The next day 1,300 
white pupils walked out of the school 
remain absent until the 
The 400 
attend 


determined to 
Negro pupils were removed. 
white pupils who continued to 
Emerson were subjected to daily prop- 
avanda and threats. This was the an- 
swer of steel-mill workers of one district 
and their children to the School Board’s 
ruling, “children shall not be discriminat- 


ed against in the school districts in which 
they live, or within the schools which 
they attend, because of race, creed, or 
re] vion.” 

Segregated schools are customary in 
northern Indiana. Prior to five years 
ago, segregation of Negro and white 


pupils was not seriously challenged in 
Gary, although 28 percent of the pupils 
are Negro, probably the highest percent- 
age in any northern city. The situation 
was critical because during the past five 
years and more, thousands of Southern- 
ers have come to work in the Gary steel 
mills, which provide employment for 
most of Gary’s workers. These impor- 
tees, together with some of the native 
element, including survivors of Indiana’s 
Ku Klux Klan, are bitterly opposed to 
racial equality. The decision of the five- 
man School Board was a courageous one. 
They endured much personal abuse. One 
resigned, worn out by the hostility. 

It was too late for further public edu- 
cation. Emetions ran too high for per- 
suasive methods. Social action, invelving 
compulsion, had to win or lose on the 
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By S. Andhil Fineberg 


Director of Community Service of the American Jewish Commitiee 


immediate question, compliance with law 
or its nullification. 


terms to non-segregated ones, it is well 
to appraise the Gary situation to deter- 


be quashed against them. Likewise, 
declaration of the local prosecutor 


The week-end of September 6-7 was 
tense. Meetings were held by defiant 
parents who claimed that the new ruling 
would ruin their property values. But 
representatives of 20 civic groups also 
met and planned for affirmative action 
in behalf of the school policy. 

A storekeeper, Joel Eddy, was arrested 
for violation of Indiana’s new anti-hate 
law. Eddy was released on $10,000 bond. 
The executive committee of the United 
Steel Workers’ local, following a stirring’ 
talk by the district issued a 
warning to the parents 
truants that they were violating the anti- 
discrimination program of the CIO and 
would be subject to union suspension if 
they refused to send their children back 
to school. 

On September 10, there were still over 
1,000 absentees at Emerson, and similar 
truancy (although only 40 pupils par- 
ticipated ) had affected Tolleston. With 
clamorous opposition and with little 
headway made in a week, it seemed that 
the schoo] authorities would have to re- 
treat and accept segregation rather than 
risk prolonged strife. Emerson improved 
to 40 percent on September 11. Parents 
of the absentees met and decided they 
could not win. Next day attendance at 
Emerson was at 80 percent and the ex- 
pulsion was ordered of any who would 
not return the following Monday. On 
Monday enrollment was normal. 

. 7 ~ 
Since there will be efforts elsewhere 
to change from segregated school sys- 


director, 
of Emerson 


mine what elements were present which 
led to success. To my mind these were 
the important factors: 

1. About three years of 
educational preparation, during which a 
sufficient number of persons in the com- 
munity were won to the democratic view- 
point and these favoring the new policy 
cemented their forces. The Urban League 
and the Bureau of International Educa- 
tion engaged in extensive programs in 


intensive 


Gary. 


2. A resolute stand by the Board of 


Education and willingness to endure 
criticism and personal abuse without 
flinching. 


3. Explaining the ruling to policemen, 
teachers and other civic officials, enlist- 
ing their aid and preparing them to 
meet any emergency. 

4. A eourageous attitude on the part 
of the Superintendent of Schools and 
other school administrators, ready to 
invoke sanctions and penalties. 

5. The support ef the city’s leading 
newspaper, the Post-Tribune, Whose 
staff used the greatest discretion in pre- 
senting the story to the public properly 
from day to day. Hundreds of cancel- 
lations of subscriptions and threats of 
thousands more cancellations did not 
deter the Gary Post Tribune from the 
position it took backing the Schoo] Board. 

6. The support of the court, which 
promptly summoned five parents who 
promised to’ have their children returned 
to school if the truancy charge would 


those who dissuaded children from 
tending school would be charged 

contributing to juvenile delinque 
The authorities were ready to proc 


with truancy charges against offender ‘And 


no matter how long the list. 


7. The unequivocal position taken } 


the Gary Works Local of the C1O Uni 
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teel Workers, which named an Ant 
Disesimination Committee to help cifj 
and school officials in handling the mas 


school truancy in the Emerson Se 
district. 
8. The action of the Chamber of €¢ 


merece, church and other groups whi 


took a formal stand and issued appé 
to the public in support of the Sch 
Board’s ruling. 

9. The refusal of Superintendent 
to capitulate. 

So close was the struggle that 
may well wonder whether the abse 
of even one of these favorable fac 
might not have meant defeat for de 
racy and triumph for the Ku Klux 


spirit. 
In Gary there is now a residue 
bitterness. Recalcitrant parents 


organized to defeat the present s¢ 
board at the polls. But the major 

tory has been won. Public education 
Gary is now based on an establis 
democratie arrangement with the s 

que in the schools favoring good in 
racial relations. The haters are now 
a disadvantage. The law is 28g 

them. 
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, F these were different times. the: re- 

port of the President’s Committee 
* on Civil Rights would have been as- 
‘gured an historic place as a latter day 
‘endorsement of the Bill of Rights. For 
jt is more than just a forthright and 
‘honest scrutiny of how our practices fall 
‘ghort of our democratic professions. It 
js a carefully conceived blueprint for 
¥ realizing in full the freedoms “guaran- 
4eed” to each of us. 

Unfortunately, however, the report 
thas already been shoved aside by the 
pressure of events in today’s world 
where the swift pace of newsgathering 
agencies sacrifices reflection for speed. 
It was released on October 29, and head- 
lined for a day. Succeeding editions 
eaught it up in editorials and columns 


+ gees 


throughout the country. summarizing its. 


i thirty-five recommendations, and making 


the usual sage observations in accord- 
# ance with each paper’s policy. The few 
f hours delay were a concession to mature 
deliberation. If the normal sequence of 
vents is followed, there will be a few 

“think” pieces and then it goes to the 

Morgue. 

nH This report may yet escape the fate 
twhich seems singularly reserved for 
gommittee findings whether they be call- 
ed “blue papers” or “white papers.” The 
work of the Committee bids fair to out- 
live its press notices because it has his- 
tory on its side. The very political 
dorces which called it into being are 
dikely to keep it fresh before us. While 
there is no doubt that most of the pro- 
posals for improving our democratic 
machinery will be eventually realized, 
#he crucial question in each case will 
she: “How long will it take?” With the 
United States challenged by totalitarian 
powers to make good its professions, de- 
lay may cost us world prestige. 

The Committee was created in Decem- 
ber, 1946, with instructions te recom- 
mend “adequate and effective means and 
procedures for the protection of the civil 
rights of the people of the United 
States.” The first year following a war 
fought in democracy’s name saw those 
liberties which had been defended abroad 
#80 successfully endangered at home. A 

Wave of lynchings, attempted lynchings 

and mob violence was threatened. Dis- 





1UeM placement toward minority groups of 


Dr ocey Wwar-fed aggressions was another danger. 
ended And against the background of two 
political worlds in conflict, the secret 
ken ballot coupled with freedom of expression 
Unité@l'and freedom of assemblage became im- 
Ag portant weapons in the battle for the 
lp CMh minds of men. 
e mi Almost as broad as its Presidential 
Se Mandate was the composition of the 
Committee. Big business, organized 
f Com§ labor, and the colleges each contributed 
whit} two members. Religion had four rep- 
appeame Tesentatives. There were two Negroes, 
Sche@f ene an attorney. Three more legal minds 
were added for general ballast. Most of 
nt Latif the members were familiar with their 
Problem through long years of partici- 
at Pation in “cause organizations.” Thus 
absent the very composition of the group fore- 
fac ¢ast that its work would be more than 
de & sermon of the familiar shibboleths so 
x dear to chronic liberals. 
* ” « 
due ] " A ; 
e N thorough fashion, the Committee 
sche MUrveyed the record of the treatment of 
or Minorities and the protection of indivi- 
tiontgital liberties. It focussed attention al- 
plisheg mest exclusively on the black side of the 
@ fecord—in the Committee’s own words— 
1 in “the civil rights frontier.” 
now Our American heritage of freedom and 
agamewality, the Committee said flatly, has 


cA 





if been denied to millions. Eighty-two pages 
vide a running account of deficiencies. 


By Frederick E. Robin 


Assistant Director, American Civil Liberties Union 


The value of a neatly summarized in- 
dividual case has been used to document 
each charge and to remind readers that 
there, but for the grace of God, go you 
and I. This emphasis upon the fact that 
discrimination blights individual lives— 
that in every case it is the victim who 
pays the price for the prejudices of his 
fellow-men—saves the report from the 
disinterestness of a sociological account. 


In the course of its work, the Commit- 
tee listened to many spokesmen and con- 
sulted with hundreds of organizations 
working in the field of civil liberties and 
race relations. Hence its reviews of dis- 
crimination in education, housing, em- 
ployment, in health services and the 
armed forces, in places of public accom- 
modation and recreational services are 
all authoritative. So too is its account 
of restrictions an citizenship rights and 
privileges of Negroes. Jews, Mexican- 
Americans, Japanese- Americans and 
other minorities, variously imposed sole- 
ly because of race or creed. How galling 
and undemocratic these restrictions are 
was learned by the Committee at first 
hand when it left the sanctuary of the 
White House and ventured about in the 
Jim Crow capital. While not recorded in 
the report, one of .the Committee’s ac- 
complishments was an experiment in 
social dynamics which cracked the rigid 
policy in “good” hotels against serving 
Negroes. Concluding its survey of race 
practices in the District of Columbia, 
the Committee wrote without any “ifs,” 
“ands” or “buts” that the only word for 
it is “intolerable.” 

The recommendations for securing the 
rights of all Americans total 35 and 
divide into six general categories. The 
most immediately urgent measures are 
the following: 

1. Reorganization of the Civil Rights 
section of the Department of Justice 
“to strengthen the machinery for the 
protection of civil rights.” 

2. Congressional legislation “to 
strengthen the right to safety and 
security of the person,” by statutes 
making lynching a federal crime; to 
settle claims of Japanese who suffered 
property losses through wartime evac- 
uation from the West Coast. 





3. Strengthening the “right to citi- 
zenship and its privileges” by state 
and federal anti-polltax laws; Con- 
gressionsl action to end state inter- 
ference with the right te vote or run 
for federal office; removal of race 
restrictions as a condition for citizen- 
ship; end discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the armed forces. 

4. Clarification of the loyalty ob- 
ligations of federal employees “to 
strengthen the right of freedom -of 
conscience and expression.” 

5. An FEPC and a Presidential 
mandate against discrimination in 
government employment and segre- 
gation in publicly supported places 
of accommodation “to strengthen the 
right to equality of opportunity.” 

6. A long-term educational program 
“to inform the American people of 
their civil rights.” 


* * * 


Tue sixty-four dollar question which 
follows this summary is: “What chance 
for passage of these measures by Con- 
gress?” 

As is always the case when progressive 
legislation runs in advance of the mores, 
it will take a good deal of political 
jockeying before Congress is persuaded 
to see the light. Many of the Commit- 
tee’s specific recommendations have been 
long standing campaigns of the ACLU, 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, The Com- 
mon Council for American Unity and 
others. When it comes to implementing 
the Bill of Rights, Congressmen are 
notably cautious souls. Therefore, it 
will be extremely useful to point to such 
“solid citizens’ on the Committee as 
Charles Luckman and Charles E, Wilson, 
who served as the Committee’s chairman. 

The split between the Democratic Ad- 
ministration and the Republican Con- 
gress plus the fact that every political 
eye will be straining to see ag far ahead 
as Election Day, 1948, make prediction 
risky. Anti-polltax and anti-lynching 
laws have a better than even chance of 
passage. The rights of federal employees 
in relation to the newly emerging federal 
security demands presumably will be 
clarified by the recently appointed com- 


LYNCHINGS IN U.S._-AMMUNITION FOR RUSSIANS 
Lynchings, a horror in democratic countries, also furnish totalitarians of the entire 
world, especially Russia, with propaganda ammunition against the United States. 
The fight against totalitarianism is never only a one-front fight. It must be carried 
on whenever democratic traditions are abridged, wherever civil liberties are tram pled— 
at home, as well as abroad, and at the same time. Above scene is the aftermath of a 

race riot in Tennessee. 


The Civil Liberties Fronfier 


mittee headed by Seth Richardson. Most 
helpful and virtually assured, is the 
¢reation of a strengthened civil rights 
section in the Department of Justice. 
But an FEPC is likely to get kicked all 
over the political gridiron. 

Viewed realistically, the Committee’s 
recommendation that the 48 states con- 
sider themselves as social laboratories 
and experiment with techniques that 
promise to remove or lessen present in- 
iquities, is likely to get short shrift. Yet 
as the Committee itself emphasizes, new 
procedures and new approaches must be 
developed on all sides. In the words of 
the report: “The nation’s program for 
the protection of civil rights, in short, 
should move forward on three fronts, 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Any- 
thing short of this full cooperative ef- 
fort will jeopardize the succesg of the 
entire program.” 

While excellent so far as it goes, the 
chief valid criticisms about the report 
are that it does not go far enough. It 
seems as though the Committee found 
itself in a long distance marathon, but 
too winded to go beyond the half-way 
mark. There-is no mention of civil rights 
in labor relations—a field which can 
hardly be overlooked. Couldn’t the Com- 
mittee reach agreement on some basic 
principles? Why is there no discussion 
of freedom of the press, or the threat to 
it posed by monopoly? The report’s 
nearest approach, but still far afield, is 
to advocate “legislation requiring all 
groups attempting to influence public 
opinion to disclose the pertinent facts 
about themselves through systematic 
registration procedures.” 

Also omitted is consideration of radio 
and the special problems of freedom of 
opinion inherent in the limited number 
of wavelengths. There is no guidance 
whatsoever to interested public officials 
or to the American people regarding any 
of the thorny problems of how to regu- 
late radio in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity but at the same 
time not encourage government censor- 
ship through a series of FCC regula- 
tions. 

The Committee also skipped over any 
mention of women’s rights, or those of 
conscientious objectors. Since a great 
measure of the value of the report lies 
in the fact that it is a semi-official de- 
claration of intent, these omissions can- 
not but hinder the already slow progress 
which is being made in these fields. 

While it is consoling to know that few 
nations in the world today can afford to 
hold their faults up to public display, we 
cannot allow ourselves the luxury of 
complacence. If we do not go forward, 
we shall be dragged backward. And to 
go forward requires militant action by 
all of us. The Committee takes pains to 
emphasize: “All of our governments, 
federal, state. and local, must be uncom- 
promising enemies of discrimination, 
which is prejudice come to life. In turn, 
they must be reinforced by education— 
education through carefully planned ex- 
perience to break down the fears of 
groups; education through information 
to dispel ignorance about our heritage 
and our civil rights. There is no need 
to choose between these approaches. 
Neither one is adequate for the complete 
securing of our rights; both are indis- 
pensable to it.” 





QUERY - 
If you've seen it, tell me, 
H If you can explain: 
Are there Jim Crow cars 

| On the Freedom Train? 
| 


oa —__. —_ —— Richard Armour 











On Avoiding the Depression: 








High Prices 


and 
World Peace 


By R. Richard Wohl 


VER since the abandonment of 
E price control, the US price level 
has become an unpredictable phe- 
nomenon. Because of it, 4,300 Jews, 
survivors of the Exodus 1947, found 
their rations reduced to 1,550 calories 
last week. American food is expensive. 
A worried Norwegian Minister of Fi- 
nance announced to his parliament that 
in the twelve-month period since the 
lifting of price controls, high American 
prices have cost Norway $100,000,000 
in reduced purchasing power. American 
imports are expensive. 

Safeway stores are selling chuck 
roast in Ontario for 25¢ a pound, while 
in the Safeway in New York the same 
cut of meat costs nearly three times 
as much. 

Because of public indignation, high 
prices have become spot news. The man 
in the street sees his purchasing power 
vanishing in the price spiral. But com- 
petent business experts, and government 
economists, had expected it when OPA 
was abolished. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
meni, a group of sound, orthodox busi- 
nessmen, foresaw it in the report they 
published on the eve of Congressional 
action on prices last summer. “The 
abandonment of price control on June, 
30, 1946, would, we have reluctantly 
concluded, leave us unprotected against 
a dangerous rise in prices. A quick and 
orderly termination of price control can 
only be assured by a positive program 
embracing both bold measures of de- 
control and courageous fiscal and mon- 
etary policies to combat inflation.” The 
pressure for an immediate scrapping of 
price control was irresistable. And now 
many of those who had once been in 
favor of it are loudly bemoaning its con- 
sequences. 

Kenneth Galbraith, of Fortune, has 
noted rather ruefully that the too hasty 
removal of price and rationing controls 
was a serious mistake. It was “perhaps 
as great a miscalculation as we have 
ever made.” 

“The price inflation of the last 12 
months,” he added, “is just as valid 
an indicator of underlying disorder as the 
unemployment of the depression years. 
The consequences may not be less seri- 
ous.” 

But despite these warnings from en- 
lightened observors, Americans indulged 
themselves in an unchecked enthusiasm 
for the boom. According to a tradition 
already old in the US they projected 
their enthusiasm and their present boom 
earnings into an uncertain future. Mar- 
riner Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System, a careful banker not 
noted for an exuberance of utterance, 
had dryly commented on this trend. At 
present, he tartly announced, “condi- 
tions are favorable for a further sub- 
stantial expansion of private credit that 
may contribute further to excessive in- 
flation and lead to disastrous conse- 
quences for the economy.” 

The boom is on the way to becoming 
a “bust.” The reason: we have passed 
that point of strategic initiative at 
which we might have halted this dan- 
gerous trend. The price increases since 
last July, now inching ahead, now “bulg- 


ing” forward, have become part of the 
economy, as costs and wages. They are 
now widespread, all-pervading and car- 
ried forward by their own momentum. 
This unpalatable truth is not widely 
published in the speeches of our legisla- 
tors, but it is the clear meaning of the 
utterances of economists and business- 
men who have surveyed the situation. 


- * * 


Tuere has been an effort to exhort 
the public into reducing prices. And 
there has been resort. to a pathetic 
search for price “conspiracies.” Be- 
seeching individuals to behave is in- 
effective in this instance, because every 
businessman, every worker, every farm- 
er, sees himself helplessly caught in a 
web of impersonal forces which his own 
efforts are hopelessly inadequate to cope 
with and control. In some cases, these 
misdirected efforts are made ludicrous 
by the very ineffectiveness with which 
they are presented. 

The real point that emerges from any 
discussion of today’s high prices is that 
~o simple, immediately available remedy 
is at hand to reverse or halt this trend. 
The whole machinery for supervising 
prices cannot be reconstructed at a 
moment’s notice; nor can we be even 
certain that there will be a social ac- 
ceptance of such controls sufficient to 
maintain them. The old OPA controls 
were softening long before they were 
abolished, and the black market was 
taking on the proprotions of a national 
menace. The few spurts of consumer 
resistance which have momentarily 
halted the climb of prices have proved 
that the moral fervor required to ab- 
stain from buying cannot long be maine 
tained. 

The solution which will ultimately be 
found for this dilemma will be the tra- 
ditional, painful and destructive remedy 
of a recession. Such a downturn in 
business conditions will accomplish in 
its blind way what might have been 
achieved with « little political courage 
and a sound, far-seeing economic policy. 

But the penalties that will be exacted 
by a depression are not limited to 
the hardships it will inevitably cause 


domestically. It will vitally affect our 
foreign policy, and the peace of the 
world. 


The United States is today committed, 
to an extent and in a detail which is yet 
to be precisely determined, to the recon- 
struction of Western Europe. This ef- 
fort is directly connected with our eco- 
nomic stability. It is not so much a 
question of “good business” as it is a 
matter of political security. These com- 
mitments involve us in planning and 
coordinating the immediate future of 
those European nations who look to us 
for aid. The domestic economy of the 
USA is the pivot on which these efforts 
must turn. Yet, at home, we have an 
unplanned economy; one which almost 
daily is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to control, and the consequences 
of whose actions are increasingly un- 
predictable. 

The recent controversy over European 
needs highlights the issue in its eco- 
nomic as well as political aspects. The 


“ALAS, POOR YORICK.. .” 


United States has, currently, the pros- 
pect of being able to export some 470,- 
000,000 bushels of grain to Europe, ac- 
cording to the current rate of consump- 
tion at -home. 
Europe requires,-in excess of the sup- 
plies it can itself bring forward, an 
additional 100,000,000 bushels. Unless 
this grain is supplied, competent ob- 
servers declare that France and Italy 


‘stand*a good chance of going Commu- 


nist. 

But in the US the price of beef and 
poultry is higher than the price of grain. 
The American farmer converts his corn 
and wheat into hogs and beef steers 
which will bring him the higher price 
and the greater profit. This, despite the 
fact that Americans are consuming 216,- 
000,000 more bushels of grain annually 
than they did before the war. Thus, the 
American Government, committed to a 
political policy which depends on the 
strength of its economy, finds itself 
utterly without discretion in controlling 
that economy to achieve its purposes. 
Considering the immediate need of the 
aid in question such a policy is doomed 
unless swift and adequate cooperation 
can be achieved. 


® * 7 


Ta E completely reckless spirit in which 
this problem is viewed by certain Amer- 
icans is nowhere more forcefully illus- 
trated than in the recent experience of 
grain speculation. By merely placing 
45¢ of margin down in cash, any one 
can buy a bushel of grain for future 
delivery, the balance of the purchase 
price to be paid later. If there is a 
price rise between the time of the initial 


“ purchase and the date of ultimate de- 


livery, the speculator pockets a neat 
profit on what is nothing more than a 
simple gamble. In the recent speculative 
fiurry, the United States Department of 
Agriculture announced that 90 percent 
of all corn futures were held by spec- 
ulators. And it is easier to gamble on 
grain than it is to place a bet on a horse 
race. While the cautious Wall Street 
stock exchange requires- 75 percent 
margin for purchasing such futures, 
many exchanges require as little as 
9 percent of the price of the grain paid 
down in cash at.the time of purchase. 
The Chicago Board of Trade, which 
recently raised its margin requirements 
from 35¢ to 45¢ a bushel, requires only 
17 percent of the value of the grain. 
These exchanges, unlike security mar- 
kets, set their own margin requirements 
and are free from Federal supervision. 
However, when Senator Ralph Flanders 
threatened that federal action might be 
iaken to regulate them there was panic 
among the gamblers and grain prices 
fell from 10¢ to 12¢ in one day. 





To meet minimum needs: 





Senator Flanders, a former president 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank, 
takes a most serious view of such spet 
ulation. “The situation today in the 
commodity markets,” he declared, “is 
comparable to that in the stock market 
in 1929, and it could have the sam 
disastrous results.” 

Every line of investigation leads to 
substantially the same conclusion. A 
recession is in the offing, and there ig 
very little that we can do about it. 

There is, however, one bold step that 
could be taken to restore order in the 
economy, a step which might have 
consequences which would be very fat 
reaching for the whole economic appa. 


ratus. We can attempt to regulate thep 


funds which are put at the disposal of 
European nations for reconstruction 
purposes. 4 

The recent plan of the sixteen-nation 
Conference for European Economie 
Cooperation requires that the United 
States provide $15,810,000,000 within a 
four-year period for reconstruction put 
poses. This means that each year billions 
of dollars of purchasing power will be 
pumped into an economy already suffers 
ing a price inflation, for almost the only 
place many of these countries can buy 
the goods they need is in the United 
States. But, if export prices are allowed 
to rise by as much as 10 percent they 
will wipe out $1,000,000,000 of the ad- 
vances we make these nations. If we 
take $5,000,000,000 as a rough estimate 
of what would be expended in the US 
in the first year of such foreign purchas- 
ing, it is clear that even such a,small 
rise in export prices will wipe out 
20 percent of the purchasing power of 
these nations for that year. 

However, the funds which are set 
aside for such purposes should be ene 
trusted to a national purchasing corporae 
tion. This government corporation would 
have only the function of buying for 
these foreign nations. It 
created by the US Government, and be 
empowered to set prices at which com 
modities would be purchased for export 
with funds advanced for reconstruction 
and ear-marked by these foreign cou 
tries for use in the United States. They 
could, of course, use what part of thes@ 
funds they wished in making purchases 
in other countries. But if they wished t& 
buy in the United States, they would 
have to place their orders through this 
corporation. 

This corporation would proceed to set 
prices at which it would buy these com 
modities, thus preventing the evapor*® 
tion of the purchasing power of thes@ 


should bef» 





reconstruction funds in high and rising 

prices. Since some 75 percent of ou 

national production for the first half o 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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British military authoriites in 

Germany published a list of 682 
industrial plants slated for dismantling 
as reparations. French military authori- 
ties offered an additional 170 plants 
from their zone. These announcements 
have come as a great shock to those 
who believed that the Marshall Plan 
really meant the rebuilding of Western 
Europe’s shattered economy and the 
definite end of the discredited Morgen- 
thau proposals, 

Allied military authorities admit that 
of the 682 plants—496 in the British 
and 186 in the American Zone—only 302 
units, or less than 40 percent, are war 
plants. A large percentage of these, as 
recent American experience has shown, 
could readily be converted to peacetime 
uses. Of the 380 admitted peacetime 
plants, 224 fall into the category of 
mechanical engineering, once Germany’s 
leading export industry. Said the Man- 
chester Guardian, October 23: “Surprise 
has been caused by the inclusion of 
plants for soap-making, electric power 
installations, and plants producing cer 
tain mechanical parts.” 


O> October 16 the American and 


The proposed dismantlings have caused 
a wave of indignation among German 
workers who, after two years of near- 
starvation and miserable living condi- 
tions, are facing a breadless, heatless, 
and jobless winter and a bleak future. 
Estimates vary as to the number of 
workers who would be thrown out of 
work by the realization of this program, 
but the Manchester Guardian’s German 
correspondent, in a dispatch of October 
19, stated that in the city of Duesseldorf 
alone, 13,500 workers would be affected. 

Solemn warnings have been issued 
against the dismantling program by the 
leaders of all German parties, by the 
heads of the Laender governments, and 
by the leaders of the trade unions. 
Attempts by Allied authorities to dis- 
credit these protests as “Communist 
maneivers” have completely flopped. 
So ardent a fighter against all forms 
of totalitarianism as Dr. Kurt Schu- 
macher, leader of Germany’s Social 
Democratic Party, called the dismantling 
prgoram “a step to defeat the Marshall 
Plan.” 

Trade union leaders in the Anglo- 
American Zones, aware that they will 
not be able to control the spreading 
despair among their followers, have 
pledged support to those workers who 
refuse to take part in the dismantling 
of their own workshops. For it is one 
of the refinements of cruelty that the 
workers themselves are ordered by 
Military Governments to destroy the very 
plants from which they derive a live- 
lihood for themselves and their families. 
General Clay, faced with the threat of 
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By Alexander Boeker. 


widespread strikes this winter, has in- 
timated that workers refusing to do 
dismantling work would have their food 
cut off. “If we declare a plant igs going 
to be dismantled, it is. going to be dis- 
mantled,” the General said, in an ap- 
parent effort to teach the Germans 
democracy. 

American taxpayers are being asked 
to spend billions of dollars to stem the 
tide of Communism by implementing 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan. But Allied officials in occupied 


Germany, surely not without orders ~ 


from Washington, are making additional 


recruits for Communism in the indus- °'' 


trial heart of Europe. This is the more 
ironical because the German workers, 
as shown by all postwar election re- 
sults to date, have shown more ree 


sistance to Communist demagogy than: 
the workers of France, Italy, arid other ’ 


European countries. 
* * e : 


Pvusuic opinion had been: lulled into 


a sense of false security by two, clear. 


cut policy statements anneuneing the 


end of the dismantling policy in Western. 








GEN. LUCIUS CLAY 
Insists on Observing Obsolete 
Potsdam Pact. 


Germany. The official War Department 
publication, A Year in Potsdam, issued 
in the fall of 1946, stated: 

“On May 4 the US Deputy Military 
Governor gave instructions to stop 
further dismantling of reparations 
plants in the US Zone except for 
those 24 plants allocated. as ‘advance 
reparations’.and war explosives plants 
on which work was already under way. 
This policy was adopted pending defi- 
nite assurances that the provision for 
treating Germany as an economie unit 
as specified in the Potsdam Declaration 
and the Reparations Plan will actually 
be put into effect.” 

This policy was reiterated by General 

Marshall at the Moscow Conmeine last 
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spring. The Secretary of State, accord- 
ing ot the State Department Bulletin of 
March 30, 1947, declared: 
“When persistent efforts to secure 
economic unification failed, the United 
States representative on the Allied 


* Contro] founcil announced the sus- 


‘ pension of further dismantling of 
plants for reparations purposes. This 
action was required as a protective 
measure, as the United States could 

‘mot permit the further removal of 
industrial equipment from the United 

’ States Zone of Germany in the face 

“of recurring financial deficit, unless 

’ it could be assured that the United 

States Zone of Germany would share 

‘an the resources ofall Germany.” 


The unification of Germany is new‘ 


further removed from fulfillment than 
‘tat the time of these ahnouncements., 
American policy has thus, without ade- 


» quate explanation and without’ public 


discussion,.made a complete about-face 


on one of the crucial issues of ithe day.” 
' This change of policy was foreshadowed ' 
«\by the: announcemenb:of a new and’’ 


higher level-of-industry, ‘on August 30, 
“which. was- widely hailed :as a final break 
with the deindustrialkization ‘policy. 

The new British-American agreement, 


» Gn which France: finally acquiesced, in 


fact continued the policy of artificial 
production ceilings, though on a higher 
level than before. The London Economist 
at that time; commenting more soberly 
than other journals, warned that the 
purpose of the agreement “is simply to 
determine how much German plant and 
equipment is redundant and can be re- 
moved as reparations.” It continued 
that the removal of production equip- 
ment termed “surplus” under the new 
plan was “meant to be compulsory and 
immediate.” 

The policy of deindustrialization, still 
continued by the new level-of-industry 
plan, has been most prominently asso- 
ciated in the public mind with the name 
of the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and with cer- 
tain vengeful pressure groups. Thus a 
very one-sided picture was created 
which in turn called forth vicious and 
utterly unjustifiéd anti-Semitic feelings 
‘among opponents of the policy. While 
the great influence of vengeance-minded 
individuals and groups in the shaping 
of the dismantling policies can hardly 
be denied, a great deal of evidence 
has accumulated to suggest that other 
groups, notably certain British and 
American business interests, are very 
largely responsible for the policy of 
industrial destruction. 

The British Military Governor, General 
Sir Brian Robertson, made this fcsmal 
disavowal on May 31: “We have a deep 
sense of our responsibilities, and what- 
ever decision may be taken in the level- 
of-industry plans, plants will not be 
taken to favor British manufacturers.” 
German business men, who had received 
frequent visits of former British com- 
petitors just before orders were issued 
for the dismantling of their plants, are 


' skeptical. The same theme was repeated 


by Lord Pakenham, British Cabinet 
officer, responsible for German affairs, 
who stated at Duesseldorf, October 25, 
that “destruction of a business com- 
petitor has no place in our policy.” This 
remark, according to the New York 
Times, was greeted by the German func- 
tionaries, to whom it was addressed, 
with “ironical laughter” and “murmurs 


of disbelief.” 
7 + * 


Tue intentions of the British Govern- 
ment may be good; but hard-pressed, 
as Britain is for export markets and 








HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
His Plan to Make Germany Pastoral 
State Not Yet Abandoned. 


dollars, how could it resist such appeals 
as that by the. Scientific Instrument 
Manufacturers Association of Great 


‘Britain which, on June 5, 1945, passed 


a resolution demanding the permanent 
destruction of German optical indus- 
tries, stating: “We view with dismay 
the fact that German production in 
these vital industries should be allowed 
to continue. Germany knows very well 
that a country which could keep these 
industries in a healthy condition has the 
means to be aggressive.” Thus the busi- 
ness competitor piously assumes the role 
of guardian of the nation’s security, 
The gentlemen of Britain’s optical in- 
dustry were apparently envisaging a 
blissful age in which wars would be 
fought not with atom bombs, but with 
binoculars and microscopes, 


A spokesman for the American movie 
industry only a year ago called upon 
the US Government to prevent the 
manufacture of German films because 
of their poisonous effect on the thinking 
of humanity. Examples of this kind 
could be quoted ad infinitum, British 
and American trade journals abound 
witk information revealing the business 
pressure groups behind the deindustrial- 
ization and level-of-industries program. 
A UP dispatch from New York, dated 
Sept. 24, 1945, quoted W. S.. Landes, 
president ‘of the , Plastics Materials 
Manufacturers’ Association, ag saying 
that “American industry will strengthen 
its world leadership if the United Na- 
tions go through with the dismantling 
of the German chemical. and plastics 
industry.” 

Most revealing perhaps: was a two« 
day, off-the-record conference of Mid- 
western machine tool manufacturers in 
Chicago, held in October, 1945, Amer- 
ican machine tool manufacturers, just 
returned from a “tour of duty” in Ger- 
many, related how they had entered that 
country in the very wake of the Amer- 
ican Army and, themselves in uniform, 
had contacted their old Business asso- 
ciates and competitors, prying away 
their trade secrets and ordering their 
latest machine tool models shipped to 
the United States, some of them in 
Army planes. The “sense of the meet- 
ing” wag that there shall never again 
be a German machine tool industry 
capable of challenging American manu- 
facturers anywhere. The same idea was 
later openly repeated by machine tool 
manufacturers closely associated with 
Edwin W. Pauley’s Reparations Com- 
mission, and the Wall Street Journal, 
in its issue of September 12, 1945, an- 
nounced the creation of the American 
Machine Tool Export Associates, com< 
posed of ten of the largest machine 
tool makers of the United States, with 
the explicit aim of making “a bid for 
the Central. and South American mar- 
kets which formerly were supplied 
largely by Germany and England.” No 
wonder, then, that in the first level-of« 
industry plan, German machine tool 
production was limited to less thgn 10 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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On the Befuddlement 





- Of Sidney Hook 


HE quotations below are from Dr. 
I Sidney Hook’s article in The New 


Leader of October 18, 1947, and 
from the arbitrator’s published opinion 
which Dr. Hook there criticizes. That 
case, involving the propriety of the 
discharge of an area ,secretary by the 


National Council of Jewish Women, was’ 


heard and decided by this writer as 
an arbitrator. Dr. Hook, retained to 


make a study of the Council, initiated © 
the investigation leading to the em-— 


ployee’s discharge and appeared as a 


witness against her in. the hearings.” 
Under each point, Dr. Hook’s. accusa- 


tion is set forth, and following that the 
record itself speaks back. Page num- 
bers are to the Opinion, , 


1. Dr. Hook’s Accusation 


“For it [the opinion] provides a 
precedent for agents of totalitarianism 
to conduct open propaganda on the time 
and at the expense of the organization 
into which they have infiltrated.” 

The Answer From the Record 

Dr. Hook’s own statement: 

“Here is Mr. Fly’s own statement 
[from the opinion itself] on the basic 
question: 

. Council has the indisputable right 
to take steps to avoid the subversion of 
its policies. Each professional employee 
has the duty to conform to those poli- 
cies or get out. She must affirmatively 
support the entire program. No area 
secretary is free even to slant the poli- 
cies or to “partisan account” one publi- 
eation and “good book” its opposing 
number. So long as a controversial is- 
sue or suggested action is undecided by 
Council she should fully and fairly fur- 
nish facts and opinions on both sides.’ ” 

“Mr. Fly made it clear in his decision 
that the Council has the right to ‘take 
steps to avoid the subversion of its poli- 
cies.” (New York Times, August 11, 
1947.) 


2. Dr. Hook's Accusation 


“Like all liberal organizations. ... It 
is on record as opposing the Truman 
loyalty order and similar directives.” 
The Answer From the Record 

“This is the record of administrative 
conduct up to the very day of discharge 
—no instruction or correction, no warn- 
ing, no discuss#n, no indication of the 
nature of pending complaints. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1947, the area secretary was 
confront& with summary discharge.” 


3. Dr, Hook's Accusation 


‘ 


‘... the treatment of [Russian] chil- 
dren... as criminals.” 


The Answer From the Record 


“. . . but in other instances, the ex- 
treme position of some of Council’s wit- 
nesses was productive of glaring inac- 
curacy. The outstanding example was 
the claim [Hook’s]: that children over 
twelve in the Soviet Union were sub- 
jeet to the death penalty for certain 
criminal offenses. Other expert testi- 
mony showed that this was not the fact. 
This item is worthy of mention because 
the original assertion shocked the Arbi- 
trator, even as it had previously shocked 
the leaders of Council when the point 
was. first made. The Arbitrator was 
afforded refutation of this claim during 
the hearings—but the ladies of Council 
may not have been given the same op- 
portunity before they acted to discharge 


By James Lawrence Fly 


HELO 


In The New Leader of October 18 we printed a long article by Sidney Hook, 
entitled “Mr. Fly’s Web of Confusions,” which was an analysis of a decision 
Mr. Fly rendered in a case involving a woman discharged from her job on the 
staff of the National Council of Jewish Women. Said Dr. Hook: “He (Mr. Fly) 
has ruled that an individual detected in a whole series of flagrant acts sub- 
verting the program and purposes of the National Council of Jewish Women 
in behalf of the Communist line should be restored to the post from which she 
was discharged....I.call Mr. Fly’s decision fantastic because its reasoning 
and conclusion flatly. contradict the ‘evidence he himself cites and accepts in 
his. opinion,. It violates the laws of logic and the canons of good sense. I call 
it irresponsible because it-is.a sharp blow against the philosophy of liberalism 
by .one whose own words confess an inability to distinguish clearly between 
activities in behalf of: Communism and those in behalf of democracy.” In con- 
siderable detail, Dr.. Hook. then presents the evidence on which he bases his 
charges. Any reader who missed Dr: Hook’s original article is asked to send 
for a gratis copy. In this issue we present a rejoinder by Mr. Fly and a reply 
by Dr. Hook. , 
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the area secretary, It is regrettable that 
in Council’s discovery of, unbalanced 
material, it was exposed to the advocacy 
of other partisans, and that unsubstan- 
tiated allegations may have figured in 
the conclusions reached by Council 
leadership concérrniing the necessary 
course of action to be followed.” 


4. Dr. Hook’s Accusation 


“Not a single book, pamphlet or ar- 
ticle critical of Soviet Russia is listed! 

“Throughout the hearings, Mr, Fly 
showed a shocking unfamiliarity with 
the contents of these books.” 


The Answer From the Record 


Dr. Hook’s own statement: 

“Mr. Fly did not have to know what 
was in these books to discern the strategy 
involved?” f 

That Dr. Hook has long had an ap- 
preciation of pro-Communsit literature 
cannot be denied. At least this must 
have been true at the time of the 1932 
presidential election. See page 1, The 
Daily Worker for September 14, 1982, 
and the “Executive Hearings of the 
Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, 
pages 3147-3148. 


5. Dr. Hook’s Accusation 


“... on encouraging cooperation with 
the Communist Win the Peace Com- 
mitte—another staff employee was also 
involved. This employee had _ herself 
written an even stronger letter approv- 
ing the . .. Committee. ... 


. . another of my employees was in 


cahoots. .. .” 


The Auswer From the Record 

“These conclusion are tempered some- 
what by the fact that the Area Secre- 
tary’s immediate supervisor had earlier 
written this same addressee a stronger 
ee a 


6. Dr. Hook’s Accusation 


“. . « monstrous piece of illogic .. . 


outrageous inconsistencies. .. . 
“Absurdity ...can go no further... .” 
‘The Arbitrator has pointed out the 

places where the Area Secretary erred. 

Because of the voids and the affirmative 

errors in administration, Council itself 

must assume a share of the responsi- 
bility of error.’ 

“What error? The error of propagan- 
dizing for the Communist Line?” 

The Answer From the Record 
“This Area Secretary has not been 

charged and is not found to be a 

Communist.” 
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“. . « However, the.Survey was prop- 
erly originated. ... In its later use by 
Council, moreover, its result was con- 
structive, no injury was effected and no 
basic Council policy violated.” 

“. « the Survey was submitted prop- 
erly to the Area Secretary’s superiors 
for their approval; and, until it reached 
the desk of the Executive Director, un- 
qualified approval was granted. In fact, 
the volunteer chairman of the Section 


.Service Committee, in approving the 


material, has. written the comment 
‘Wonderful!’ on the frontispiece thereof. 
In this connection, it was of some in- 
terest to the Arbitrator to note that 
the volunteer chairman of the Section 
Service .Committee, who had been re- 
sponsible for the leadership of the De- 
partment, was never produced by Council 
as a witness in this case. Neither in 
the origin of the undertaking nor in 
the document’s submission was there 
any deviation from the proper line of 
administration. 

“The Survey was never circulated by 
the Area Secretary in the field—funda- 
mentally, the project must be regarded 
as a recommendation of material to her 
superiors, properly made in the course 
of her work. It was not a projection or 
interpretation of Council policy under- 
taken by the Area Secretary without 
authorization. Indeed, in The Program 
Planner of September, 1946, Council is- 
sued that portion of her material deal- 
ing solely with the United States sub- 
stantially as she had written it, and 
included almost all of her recommenda- 
tion. for action... .” 

“The Area Secretary is a person of 
excellent training and high competence. 
She is, however youthful. The dumping 
of a sheaf of mimeographed and printed 
documents in her lap was not adequate 
to train her for the specific task with 
Council. Moreover, it is an admitted fact 
that she never had adequate leadership. 
She is not shown to have disobeyed any 
specific instructions received. It was 
Council’s responsibility to provide these 
essentials, and certainly the Area Sec- 
retary was in no position to choose her 
supervisors. To the extent that’she was 
ill-guided, it was Council’s ill-guidance. 
It is impossible to appraise her degree 
of origination and sole assumption of 
responsibility.” 

“, . + .-The Area Secretary’s corres- 
pondence was referred to her appropri- 
ate superiors for approval before mail- 
ing. Indeed, her Win the Peace’ letter 
was a less erratice version of one written 
in her absence and in her behalf by her 
own immediate superior. Even substan- 
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JAMES L. FLY 
Questions and Answers. 
tially the same slanted book list wag 
originated in the office and was in the 
hands of her supervisor prior to itg 

WO” os % 

“The Section Service Department 
works closely with the Education Dee 
partment which is responsible for the 
preparation of all educational material 
on contemporary Jewish affairs, inter 
national relations and peace and social 
legislation. ... Since the Education De- 
partment is engaged in producing the 
tools and materials vitally needed by the 
Section Service area secretary in her 
servicing of the member sections, @ 
satisfactory performance by each de 
partment js posited upon successful 
functioning of the other. In this cone 
nection it is important to note that the 
entire so-called Education ‘Department’ 
consisted of only two employees during 
the year 1946, although it was theors 
etically charged with the duty, iter 
alia, of originating or approving all the 
educational material used by the eight 
or nine rofessional workers in the Sec 
tion Service Department.” 

* her understanding of general 
Council policy is mainly limited to her 
formal reading since the lack of ade« 
quate supervisory personnel has largely, 
precluded instruction and training by 
the more experienced members. of the 
Section Service Department.” ... 

“Every workman requires tools. Couns 
cil did not furnish them. The Education 
Department exists chiefly on paper and 
is present here more as a hinge for legal 
argument than in fact. The Depart. 
ment charged with a broad sweep of 
most essential functions has been con-* 
tinuously so inadequate as to be well 
nigh non-existent. Section Service has 
been to a great degree required to de« 
fault in the field or to create the work« 
ing tools themselves. The former was 
the safer course.” 

“Virtually all of the activities come 
plained of occurred after August. 1946. 
But, at no single point, even after the 
scare broke out over the Survey in 
August, did this employee, receive a 
correction, instruction or clarification. 
The essential qualities of candor and 
frankness were not present with the 
administration at any stage of this ene 
tire matter in its dealings with the 
staff.” 


- 


7. Dr. Hook's Accusation 


“He has ruled that an individual ...¢@ 
should be restored to the post... .” 


The. Answer From the Record 


“.’. « . The arbitrator has concluded 


«+. not to reinstate ab initio... .” 


The Council’s Own Press Release 


“The arbitrator’s decision, recognize 
ing that the area secretary is not clear 
of blame, denies her geyen, months’ 
salary.” New York Times, ‘August 11, 
1947) 
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Mr. Fly Entangles Himself 
More Deeply _. 


ESPITE Mr. Fly’s artfully se- 
D lected quotations from the record, 

his rejoinder is an emphatic con- 
firmation of the charges I made. He 
contradicts himself on the basic issue. 
He introduces material irrelevant to 
that issue. And he reveals even more 


openly the political ignorance and ani- ~ 


mus which motivated his decision. 


What is the basic issue? He himself 
has told us: “The basic issue may be 
stated thusly: Did the area secretary... 
promote a program and policies which 
deviated from the program and policies 
ef the NCJW?” And he himself an- 
swers the question: “It is the arbitrator’s 
conelusion... that the area secretary 
deviated from Council’s program and 
policies... .” 


One would therefore expect that the 
decision would be based upon Mr. Fly’s 
own characterization of the basic issue. 
Instead he shifts~to the question of 
administrative procedure and seeks to 
indict the organization despite the fact 
that every detail of the union contract 
governing the charge of malfeasance 
was scrupulously observed. To make it 
appear that the whole question is one 
of procedure, he is compelled to hold 
that the area secretary innocently erred, 
that there was no political intent in 
substituting Communist reading lists for 
Council’s own, that there was no mal- 
feasance in encouraging affiliation with 
Communist-front organizations. Notice 
his characterization of the area secre- 
tary as “competent,” “efficient,” and 
“devoted.” Notice how he holds Council 
responsible for her innocent errors, And 
she is so “youthful,” too! (She is 33 
years of age.) 


Why, then, the penalty of loss of 
seven months’ back pay? Why penal- 
ize an honest error for which the area 
secretary is not responsible? It would 
be outrageous for Council or any other 
organization to punish a person for 
an honest error for which the organi- 
zation is at fault. Such action would 
violate not only the union contract but 
the simplest principles of justice. 


Mr. Fly is trying to have it both ways 
at once. If the basic issue is whether 
the area secretary by her Communist 
propaganda knowingly subverted the 
program and policy of Council, then she 
has no moral of contractual right to 
her position. But if she has merely 
made an innocent error because of Coun- 
cil’s bad guidance, then she has every 
moral and contractual right to com- 
plete reinstatement without penalty. Mr. 
Fly affirms the conclusions of both the 
above propositions. The explanation of 
this astonishing logical feat is not hard 
to find. Not having the courage of his 
political confusions, Mr. Fly sought to 
throw a sop to Council while saddling 
it with a person guilty of subverting its 
program. 


(Incidentally, by deleting part of the 
sentence I quoted from his opinion “as 
ef the date of this award,’ Mr. Fly sug- 
gests that I suppressed the fact that 
the area secretary was not reinstated 
eb initio. But any intelligent reader can 
see that “as of the date of this award” 
could not have been the date of dis- 
charge. It was careless of me not to 
provide exact dates. Mr. Fly’s malice in 
dragging in the Dies Committee to 
impugn’ nie is beneath notice save as it 
bears on his objectivity as an arbi- 
trator.) 


NOVEMBER 22, 1947 


By Sidney Hook 


Mr. FLY’S attempt to shift the issue 
from the question of whether the area 
secretary subverted the purposes of 
Council to the character of Council’s 
procedure in discharging her is a weak 
evasion. Council proved that the area 
secretary was peddling Communist 
propaganda in the name of Council, . It 
did not claim she was a member of the 
Communist Party. If she was, that 
was her legal right. It did claim that 
anyone who consistently subverted the 


Council policy along Communist, lines . 
was guilty of malfeasance. It claimed - 


further that the nature of an area 
secretary’s work in the field is such. that 
it cannot be controlled, and that there- 
fore absolute confidence in the organi- 
zational loyalty of the area secretary 
was a prerequisite for further employ- 
ment. Council could not hire another 
person to follow her around. Her effi- 
ciency was not in question—her loyalty 
to Council was. The more efficient she 
was, the more dangerous she was. Mal- 
feasance having been established, it was 





TRUMAN ADDRESSES SPECIAL SESSION 


found that it left him helpless before 


the evidence. 
. * * 


Ma. FLY shied away from evaluating 
the political content of the books and 
organizations recommended by the area 


secretary to Council’ sections. But there © 


was one field in’ which Mr. Fly did 
venture a _ political judgment — books 
on Spain. ‘The area secretary had rec- 
ommended’ ‘dé la *Mora’s In Place of 


’ Splendor. Council conténded ‘that only 


the Communists” position on Spain was 
being presented. But according to Mr. 
Fly: 

“To hold that the area ‘secretary 
erred in recommending pro-Loyalist 
anti-Fanco, books generally instead of 
the paltry (sic!) few non-Communist 
anti-Franco books would be to_indulge 
in intellectual hair-splitting.” 

In Place of Splendor is an all-out de- 
fense of the Communist line in Spain, 
including the activities of the Russian 
NKVD execution squads. It slanders in 
the most outrageous way every group 





At last there is official consideration of vital aspects of the Marshall 

Plan. Next on the immediate agenda should be a comprehensive domestic 

program fo fight the propaganda efforts of the CP-Soviet Fifth Column in 

the United States—a program that will alert the American people and 

which will, at the same time, fully respect constitutional liberties and 
the traditions of the democratic way of life. 


therefore pointless to warn her. Nor did 
the union contract require it. 


I hire a person to work for me. I de- 
tect him trying to poison me. I dis- 
charge him without warning. Would 
anyone tell me I was unjustified, that 
I should reinstate him with a warning 
not to try to poison me again? _ 


From the point of view of the Council 
philosophy, anyone guilty of systemati- 
cally peddling Communist propaganda 
to Council sections is-dispensing political 
poison. Once exposed and warned, they 
work more carefully in the future. 

Did Mr. Fly recognize the area secre- 
tary’s Communist propaganda for what 
it was, political. poison? I am confident 
that if he. had recognized it, his opinion 
would have been different.. But: unfor- 
tunately, he did not. And this brings us 
to the determining cause of Mr. Fly’s 
decision—a political ignorance. so. pro- 


and every individual who at any time 
incurred the hostility of the Communist 
Party—Caballero, Prieto, Ariquistain, 
Fernando de Los Rios, the Anarchists 
and independent Socialists. The list of 
books which Mr. Fly identifies as pro- 
Loyalist but “paltry” include the works 
of Hemingway, Hamilton and Koestler. 
What makes them “paltry” in Mr. Fly’s 
eyes? It must be some quality which 
they all possess and which Jn Place of 
Splendor does not. The only such quality 
is that they are critical in varying de- 
grees of the Communists in Spain. The 
crucial differences between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist groups on the 
Loyalist side are “paltry” to Mr. Fly. 
Despite the fact that the area secre- 
tary circulated pro-Communist reading 
lists, agitated for Communist front or- 
ganizations, repeated Communist slan- 
ders about democratic Americans, Mr. 
Fly finds: “The area secretary, éxcept 











SIDNEY HOOK 


What Is the Basic Question, 
: Mr. Fly? 


for far-fetched (sic!) inferences from 
her: ‘activities in the field of interna- 
tional relations, cannot be deemed to 
have projected a case against democracy 
on the domestic scene.” He adds that 
making allowance for a few honest 
errors, her activities on the domestic 
scene “were directed toward a perfec- 
tion of our democratic principles in 
action.” 

This dissociation of the field of inter- 
national relations from domestic rela- 
tions is preposterous, and no far-fetched 
inferences are involved. Would Mr. Fly 
say that a man who toured the United 
States fervently justifying Hitler’s treat- 
ment of the Jews in Europe was not 
also projecting a case against democ- 
racy on the domestic scene? Political 
naiveté can go no further. Every one 
of the organizations supported by the 
area secretary which had an interna- 
tional line also had a domestic one with 
which it was allied. A Communist-front 
organization comes out with the slogan 
“Free Milk for Babies,” to which it 
adds the slogan “Down With the Mar- 
shall Plan,”-“Baruch Is a Fascist.” The 
Communists are ag&inst high prices. On 
Mr. Fly’s reasoning it would be “far- 
fetched” reasoning to conclude on the 
basis of all the evidence of its activities 
that it was working for a Soviet Amer- 
ica, not a democratic America. 

Mr. Fly’s qualifications as an arbitrator 
were apparent from the moment he asked 
me whether Baruch, Connally and Van- 
denberg were “Fascists.” A previous 
Council witness had testified that the 
area secretary had so characterized 
them, and he actually was in doubt con- 
cerning the validity of such a charac- 
terization. It took some time for him 
to accept my explanation of the nature 
of Fascism, and the absurdity of at- 
tributing Fascist tendencies to indi- 
viduals who believed in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Apparently, he got wind of the fact 
that people present at this interchange 
thought he had demonstrated funda- 
mental incompetence. Consequently, in 
his written opinion, in order to counter- 
act the impression, he is very sharp with 
the area secretary on this point and 
practically charges her with lying un- 
der oath, 

* *” ok 


A DECREE of April 7, 1935, added to 
the Soviet Code of Laws, provides that 
children of twelve brought before the 
criminal law courts be “punished in 
accordance with all measures of the 
criminal code,” This decree was cited as 
evidence of the political bias in the 
materials prepared by the area secre- 
tary. A law which treats a child of 
twelve as an adult jn the Criminal Court 
is a piece of legal barbarism and ‘should 
have been mentioned in an honest sur- 
vey on comparative child welfare. ‘The 
punishments of the Criminal Code in- 
clude confinement in concentration 
camps and death. The decree of 1935 
did not specify how it was to be in- 
(Cotninued on Page Fifteen) 
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SHAKESPEARE'S LAST PLAYS 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. By C. Wilson Knight. New York: Oxford University Press, 


$5.00. 
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cannot be done quizzing the works of Shakespeare. The hope of some revela- 


‘O THERS abide our question, thou alone art free.” This we know, and yet we 


tion, or in its despite, a canny metaphor, an acute remark, teases us into 


volumes. 


English our especial itch, the itching blankness at the core of art. 


Where the itch is, there is the finger—and Shakespeare is for us who read 


His status as a 


myth of that inscrutability is never in question (except for the periodic wrong-headed 
attack that defines our allegiance), but the disappearance, the total suicide of the 


maker at the center of what he makes lures’ us like a familiar mystery. 


We cry 


“Author! Author!” and no one rises, or the old frontispiece mask is shoved uncon- 
vincingly toward us on the end of a stick. The Baconian foolishness, the dither about 


the Earl of Oxford is not mere eccen- | 


tricity, but an extreme of the universal 
desire to unmask the creator, of the 
Shakespearian corpus. Shakespeare or 


someone else by the same name : the old ’ 


gag will not exorcise our curiosity. 
The most naive approach is biography. 


The earliest anecdotes of poaching, the ’ 


irate landowner, are not without their 
charm, but they attempt, after all, a 
false reassurance: just one of the boys. 


And then there is their negation, what ' 


is called scientific’ biography: no poach- 
ing, no landowner—and the seven dis- 
parate signatures; or else the Romantic 
extortion of yet another ideal poet (and 
how can we tell Hamlet from his 
maker?) from the verse. 

These have collapsed before a more 
mocest attempt to place Shakespeare, 
that is, reduce him, by historicity where 
sentimentality has failed, toward defini- 
tion! Sh. the Man of the Theatre, Sh. 
the disciple of Marlowe, Sh. the Business 
Man. 

Now we must for a while, I suppose, 
give up the simple devices of biography 
(unless we try “with Wyndham Lewis 
the last dodge, deciding that because 
we disclose nothing, Shakespeare was 
a nihilist) and Mr. Knight, turning to 
“general interpretation”, provides us 
with a substitute to allay more su tly the 
same itch. The “real Shakespeare” does 
not interest him; he makes no futile 
‘equation of what pattern of ideas 
emerges from the text and any actual 
life; he evades all biographical heresies. 
At least, quite explicitly, he tells us so; 
and yet we cannot always remember 
(Mr. Knight will forgive us for sus- 
pecting that even he sometimes forgets) 
that the name Shakespeare is merely— 
a formula. 

It is no matter, after all, except that 
the emphasis has shifted: here, emerg- 
ing from text and texture, from lead- 
ing images and the reconstruction of 
extended symbols, is the pattern of 
Shakespeares perception and belief, in 
this volume, the special beliefs of the 
final plays. (The Crown of Life is 
ultimate for M4. Knight, too, the last 
of a series of studies of meaning in 
Shakespeare over which he has spent 
the last twenty years.) 

There is no necessity to decide what 
in the complex was conscious, what un- 
conscious, what common to a tradition, 
what singular; the whole problem of 
authorship and “textual criticism” is 
sidestepped. More, such an autonomous 
method pushes the exploitation of mere 
data, phililogical, historical etc. into the 
background. 

It is Christian Shakespeare who 
emerges (tho Mr. Knight does not press 
the term, has come to prefer a neutral 
vocabulary, giving up such words as 
“spirit” and “soul” common in his 
earliest work) and the last plays are 
read as a unified myth of loss and res- 
toration, of immortality. It is good, I 
think, that the creative intelligence 
which began with the witty tropes on 
Original Sin of Love’s Labor Lost and 


10 





passed on to the’ passionate study of # 


damnation in Macbeth or extorted from 
the failures of love the witty dialectic 
of the darker sonnets—is reclaimed for 
metaphysics and morality. We have been 
too long bullied by the concept of 
Shakespeare as Mirror, a neutral, a- 
moral reflector of life; “to hold the 
mirror up to nature” to be sure, but we 
have lost forever the old sense of wonder 
and control that animated the metaphor 
of the Mirror—the Mirror for Magis- 
trates we remember implied not the non- 
partisan flattery of mere reflection, but 
a revelation and a guide; the Eliza- 


bethan dreamed an Ideal Image in /his- 


glass. 

The last plays are particularly sus- 
ceptible to general interpretation; the 
opposed images of storm and miusic 
(one of Mr. Knight’s most fruitful 
formulations), the jdeas of order and 
the dreams of peace, imagery and ide- 
ology, achieve here the status of myths. 
There is none of the earlier plays in 
which so little of the metaphysical im- 
port refuses to be in-formed, made 
flesh. There is no need in the final 
works for set speeches, like that of 
Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, to ex- 
plicate the meanings. 

And yet—consider the difficulty of the 
task: the Christian vision of salvation 
and survival denies the pattern of de- 
bacle and death essential to tragedy, 
while demanding the dignity and force 
of which only the tragic seems capable. 


It is Shakespeare’s problem to give to’ 


Comedy that dignity and force; the 
whole aparatus that from Euripidean 
tragi-comedy down through New Comedy 
to Platus and Terence survived as trivia, 
light or lacking conviction: thedeus ex 
machina, the daughter restored, inno- 
cence untouched in brothels, the lovers’ 
final clinch—is redeemed to high seri- 
ousness. It is as though we are shown 
what the “Happy Ending” has been all 
the time meaning—the literal lie as the 
ultimate truth. 

Out of such material, Shakespeare 
has created a study of resurrection and 
redemption, a group of variations on the 
theme that nothing is lost; it is not so 
much (think of Hermione in the Win- 
ter’s Tale) that what has died is re- 
stored, but that, death being a lie, it has 
all the time been there unseen, has 
suffered in its apparent absence a trans- 
formation to something richer, and 
strange for all its familiarity with the 
meanings of immortality. This is, I 


suppose, what the puzzling doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body is after. 

And, as if this were not difficult 
enough, Shakespeare has been forced to 
embody his meanings without the pos- 
sibility of putting on the stage the 
central figure of the Christian mythos. 
Jesus and Mary, certainly God (Shakes- 
peare uses even that Name only once 
in all of his plays) are forbidden by 
Elizabethan convention from appearing 
in the midst of an action. Shakespeare 
must make do with substitute theo- 
phanies: the appearance of Jove or the 
six ambiguous Personages in white who 
.eongee unto Katherine in her vision in 
Henry VIII. 

The extraordinary achievement of the 


‘late plays must be understood in terms 


of this recalcitrant subject and medium; 
and we can never be aware enough of 
their success, worse, may misread it— 


_ as incoherence and convention, even as 


an older man’s attempt at a newly 
popular form, redeemed only by pas- 





sages of extraordinarily pure verse. 7 

Mr. Knight’s book joins those few 
that sharpen our sense of Shakespeare’s 
final vision (it is properly a vision for 
all its obliqueness and modesty), and 
our gratitude for that aid must outweigh 
objections to a style that cannot avoid 
the blurred and soft, a romantic bias 
that seems sometimes to read the text 
backwards through Shelley. We can 
even forgive Mr. Knight’s occasional 
victimization by his own schema: his 
finding Henry VIII a satisfactory. play, 
against all the simple canons of taste, 
because it completes so aptly the de- 
velopment he sets himself to trace. 
The duty of returning again to the felt 
integrity of the single plays is never 
remitted for us, and that is I suppose 
the final obligation; but in the whole 
work of Shakespeare there is a begin- 
ning, middle and end—and on this wa 
may too, with hope though not without 
some risk, meditate. 
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E. WOODWARD, who was born on a tenant farm in South Carolina in 1874, 
was a bright if not always docile boy, and won a scholarship that enabled 
him to attend the Citadel, his state’s famous military academy. According 


to his own account, he did not acquire much in the way of book knowledge, but he had 
a good time. After graduation he worked as cub reporter on a newspaper a Augusta 
Georgia. Subsequently he was a factory hand and then a proofreader. In 1898 * 
went to New York and got a job on the World. He left the World to read proof'on a 


set of books known as the World’s Great Classics. 


series, and in time moved over to an- 
other subscription book house, the Uni- 
versity Society. J. Walter Thompson 
offered him a job, and for five years 
he was in the advertising business. He 
founded a book-review syndicate, served 
as promotion manager of Hearst’s two 
New York papers, and then worked 
for the Morris Plan banks. He had had 
27 years of newspaper and business 
experience when he began to write his 
first novel, and he was forty-nine years 
old when Bunk was published. 


Slightly more than half of Mr. Wood- 
ward’s autobiography is devoted to his 
pre-literary career, and is the more 
interesting part of the book, for the 
literary life as such is rather dull. Mr, 
Woodward is too astute to bore his 
readers with a lot of talk about the 
writing of books, but he does go on at 
considerable length about the people he 
has met. He knew “Kip” Fadiman when 
he was a bright young undergraduate. 
(“I said to Helen, ‘Just watch Fadiman 
in the years to come. He’s going to 
amount to something worth while.’ ”’) 
He had dinner with Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. (“I have an idea,” he recorded 
in his diary, “that Miss Roberts is de- 
cidedly neurotic.”) He met Jed Harris, 
Bruce Barton, Horace Liveright, . Van 
Wyck Brooks, Theodore Dreiser, and 
scores of others. He writes not only 
about persons he knew fairly well but 
also about those he encountered casually 
—Thomas Wolfe, for example, H. G. 
Wells, Gertrude Stein. Sometimes he 
tells amusing anecdotes or makes 
sl.rewd comments, but many of his ob- 
servations are distinguished only by 
their flatness, (“We stayed with the 
Beards for several hours. I enjoyed their 
company. They are well-informed, well- 
read, intellectual people without any 
queer quirks or pretentions.”’) 


He became assistant editor of this 





In addition to listing the people 'Wood- 
ward met, the latter part of the book 
gives his version of the Snyder-Gray 
case, which he reported for the Post, 
tells how he ghost-wrote William Me- 
Adoo’s Crowded Years, deals with his 
experiences as a member of the Business 
Advisory Council in the early years of 
the New Deal, and describes his trip 
around the world in 1939. The book also 
has chapters with such titles as “Re- 
flections and Memories” and “Random 
Thoughts.” As he says several times, 
Mr. Woodward is a fatalist. He believes 
that vanity “is one of the great im- 
pelling forces in life.” He thinks that 
“socialism or something like it..... can 
be made work if it can be made demo- 
cratic.” 

Towards the end of the book Mr. 
Woodward quotes from a letter in which 
Ruth Bryan Owen observed that most 
authobiographies are “inhuman and un- 
real and un-frank.” “Well, Ruthie,” Mr, 
Woodward comments, “you are now read« 
ing my authobiography, and I feel sure 
that I am being frank in expressing my- 
self. I, too, have observed the dull re- 
ticence of men who write about them- 
selves, and when I began to write this 
book I resolved that it would not have 
this fault, whatever other shortcomings 
it might have.” This passage brought me 
up with a start, for I had not thought 
of Mr. Woodward as being either parti- 
cularly reticent or particularly candid 
but merely superficial. In his foreword 
he says, “I have had a wonderful time 
all my life; and when I say wonderful 
I mean it.” That statement the book does 
bear out, but one gets the impression 
that Mr. Woodward has been too ‘busy 
enjoying life to think very deeply 
about it. BNE EP 
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A Private Simplicity | 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL. By C. F. Ramuz. New York: Pantheon Presg. $2.50 


T first Ramuz’s work seems so completely unlike any of the serious contemporary 
writing we are accustomed to that it raises unusual questions about our habits 


of judgment. 


How far cu= #2—meaning by that collective nothing vague, but 


the nervous, chain-smok‘ag, finger-twiddling, opinionated we who read and live in 
the shadowy cities of 1947—-go without falseness into a pastoral simplicity that is con- 


temporary, true enough, but foreign to the attitudes and rhythms we live by? 


How 


long, and with what measure of honest involvement, are we really persuaded by the 


isolated, enclosed certainties of this Swiss writer? 


first that must be faced. I think we 
can eliminate without much anxiety (ex- 
cept, of course, for the chronic anxiety 
about their brute hold on publishing, 
movies and magazines) those chic cham- 
pions of the simple life who find leaves 


‘of grass sprouting from every mara- 


schino cherry, who find such soothing 
allegory in Ramuz’ Alpine shepherds. 
The deeper skepticism, though, is the 
one which makes us wonder what there 
is to care about, for what we are and 
what we need to be, in such matter-of- 
fact ruggedness as this novel gives us. 

I don’t for a minute mean to say that 
whatever is not in our immediate tempo, 
not of our recognizable world, is neces- 
sarily outside us, with the shutters down 
and all flow of response and meaning 
blocked off. But somewhere, in anything 
we see or read or hear or observe, there 
must be a similarity, however different 
in surface and shape, which we can 
fasten on, and which in turn fastens on 
us. There must be, to make the point 
very literally, some continuity of experi- 
ence between metropolitan America and 
the mountain villages of the Alps, which 
attunes what we are to what we are 
learning, and which, really, permits us 
to learn. And I found myself largely 
unmoved and rather enervated by this 
account of the fall of Derborence not, 
I hope, because I can’t get along with- 
out some benzedrine tricks in everything 
I read, but because Ramuz never makes 
the life he records or the disaster that 
temporarily disturbs it, urgent enough 
as part of my own moral, imaginative 
experience, to be much more than curi- 
osity and accident. 

It is the difference, say, between a 
real heightening of attention and the 
raising of an eyebrow, the difference be- 
tween what we think of, rightly, as seri- 
ous reading and the relaxing slaughter 
of the thrillers, the wholly significant 
difference of dimension and involvement 
between K’s flight and capture in The 
Trial, and Eric Ambler’s hurtling sagas. 
Certainly one can’t make too much of 
these comparisons in talking about 
Ramuz, for he is unquestionably a seri- 
ous writer, whose work is always com- 
petent and at times even astonishingly 
beautiful. More than this, his intention 
and quality are quite the reverse of the 
cheap thrill manufacturers and of the 
desperate and terrifying Kafka. He tells 
us, with a serenity very strange to our 
habits, of a community which is plausible 
almost because his completely natural 
existence in it (though he is a cultivated, 


The question of honesty is the 





not a “folk” writer, to settle that point) 
is part of that community’s truth. The 
detail of his story is simply that com- 
munity’s ordinariness and the temporary 
break in its cycle of work, marriage, 
gossip and birth when the ordinary has 
been dislodged by the unforeseen, by the 
fall of the mountain. Ramuz names this 
mountain the Devil’s Tower, but that 
name is part of the landscape—he doesn’t 
allow himself or anyone else to make 
too much of the name. 

Nor of the disaster. Nor of the ghost- 
like return of one of the victims. To 
call this, as it has inevitably been 
blurbed, “the story of the epic struggle 
of man against Nature” is to find in 
When the Mountain Fell the kind of epic 
intensity and excitement which Ramuz 
has been quite indifferent to. For his 
concern is more the muting and flatten- 
ing out of any possible “exaggeration” 
whatever. “There were eight widows and 
thirty-five fatherless children in the vil- 
lage now. They lived on, and the children 
too. That’s the way things are. The tree 
split by lightning grows new bark, The 
broken cherry tree covers its scar with 
white gum. The hare with a broken paw 
has to go right on running.” 

I don’t even wish I could believe that, 
despite all the fetishists of the simple 


-life who find in this a great message, 


though I’m willing to grant it as a kind 
of natural, quiet truth for Ramuz as it 
cannot possibly be for us. My quarrel 
with Ramuz as an artist, which is pro- 
bably the only one I can have, given 
the obvious temperamental difference, 
stems from the inadequate force he gives 
to his account of a world that does 
nourish such certainty. Nor is mine, or 
ours, wholly the fault simply because 
we do not let ourselves be persuaded. 
Precisely because his story, as something 
more than the record of a backwater, 
depends so much upon the actuality of 
its location, the fact that it is so much 
there, a life and scene and people more 
firmly rooted and indestructible than the 
shifting civilization around and beyond 
its mountains, it needs an importance of 
statement that it rarely has. Only to- 
wards the end do the people who stand 
among the ruins acquire something of 
the full personal force, given the gigantic 
harshness of the mountains and the real 
heroism in their perseverance, of their 
courage. But simplicity, for us, can’t 
really be its own reward. And Ramuz 
rests too easily in his private comfort, 
on “the way things are.” 
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Newspaper 
Story 


LATE CITY EDITION. By Joseph G. 
Herzberg and the New York Herald 
Tribune Staff. New York: Henry 
Holt, 282 pages. $3.00. 


This book, written by editors and re- 
porters of one of the nation’s most im- 
portant journals, should help orient 
many Americans whose confused notion 
of newspaperwork have been garnered 
from Hollywood movies. Especially in- 
teresting to the general reader are the 
chapters which discuss gathering and 
interpretation of political news, foreign 
correspondence and the activities of the 
Washington Bureau. It is through the 
eyes of reporters in Washington, that 
unbalanced city where persona] and po- 
litical prejudices color all reporting, 
that most Americans see the national 
government. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1947 


Ltn os ‘ 


In the first chapter, Mr. Herzberg, 
who is the Tribune’s City Editor, gives 
an engrossing account of the machinery 
which copes with the flood of news pour- 
ing into the city room every day. The 
book is well written and lacks the cold 
authoritarian textbook style that usually 
mars such works. The inner workings of 
the Tribune, which Andrei Vishinsky 
described as a “typical American news- 
paper” in his shrill diatribe before the 
United Nations assembly, are described 
in a way which will help readers under- 
stand the key position large newspapers 
hold in the American scene. 


Jack Matcha. 





—— ONE-LINE REVIEW ———__—. 
re MUST HAVE PEACE. 
By Edgar Snow. Random House. 
Yes, but has anyone told him? 
John Chamberlain 











‘ rigid or unchangeable. 


Foaming Vortex 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
JOURNEY WITHIN. By Romain Rolland. New York: Philosophical Library. $3.00 
FTER reading Spinoza, Romain Rolland bursts out: “Intoxication flows through 
A me like burning wine! My prison gates are opened. That, then, is the answer, 
darkly conceived in pain and despair, called forth by cries of passion on broken 


wings, relentlessly sought after, insistently desired, in bruises and tears of blood... . 


One goes on to read similar effusions in this first installment of Rolland’s auto- 
biography and it is easy to see that this man has thought and felt much and to respect 


him for it. It is true that, like all 
artists, he is not comme les autres; but 
from what amounts to only a superficial 
acquaintance with his other work, it is 
possible to speculate that Rolland never 
made the leap to. the condition of ma- 
turity and complexity, that kind of hard 
purity that is revealed in his contem. 
poraries: Gide and Valéry. 

Unlike them, Rolland is an artist of 
the direct statement; he seems to trans- 
posc the inner state directly to the blank 
page—just as with certain modern medi- 
cal instruments we press our chests 
against cold steel and see our ribs out- 
lined in black and white. There is not 
that separation between “the man who 
suffers and the mind which creates.” It 
is hard to think of a more meaningful 
statement than Eliot’s: “Poetry is not a 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape 
from emotion; it is not the expression of 
personality, but an escape from person- 
ality.” 

So that the artist’s work is not the 
depiction merely of his more complicated 
intensities (ostentation of inner riches), 
a human seismograph recording the 
slightest tremors, but, with the tools of 
shaping and control, it is a new 
“making”; or a making of something 
new in which the complex of emotions 
and their immediate cause is congealed, 
lost beyond successful trace in a foreign 
substance—a new element that will 
stand long after the day of the emotion 
has given way to the disorder of new 
emotions and a bewildering succession 
of days. 

It is interesting to contrast the prim 








sobriety of Gide’s Journal with the gush- 
ing of Rolland’s autobiography. 

Gide: “Slow evolution: already the in- 
telligence has ceased to seem to me the 


_ pearl of great price for whiich everything 


else is sold. The vanity of understand- 
ing everything is just as ridiculous as 
any other vanity, and more dangerous 
than any other. After a short while, 
the thing you least understand is 
yourself.” 

Rolland: “What was offered to me in 
poetry and especially in the music of 
my time was escape from life.... Vil- 
liers and Mallarmé, the irony, the sym- 
bol, where life dissolves into vapor—and 
the foaming vortex that sucks you in 
with the noisy tentacles of a slimy-eyed 
octopus, down to the bottom of the sea 
where Tristan’s wounded passion is en- 
gulfed, together with that of the vocifer- 
ous, golden-haired maiden on his body— 
Wagner...” 

Thus the contrast between the artist 
whose work seems stunted and delayed 
by an overripe youth and a man who 
has, as much as any one else in our time, 
welcomed the bafflement of maturity. For 
though the artist and poet rave more 
adequately than we, we do not go to 
them to see our emotions mirrored, or 
to make the childish personal associa- 
tions with his “characters.” We sit 
quietly in a world of form and order 
that moves us away (displaces) from 
the wilderness of the emotions; and after 
we have made our “escape,” we find that 
when we get back there is more control. 
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Nature of Human Nature 
Reviewed by AUGUST CLAESSENS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EGO-INVOLVMENTS: Social Attitudes and Identifications. 
By Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 525 pages. 


$6.00. 


The early chapters will be rather tough going for those uninitiated in psy- 


H™ we have a very valuable book, immensely interesting and enlightening. 


chological literature, heavily theoretical and weighted down with technieal 
jargon. Nevertheless, the book as a whole is delightfully readable, abundantly illus- 
trated with case studies, incidents and examples out of everyday life and exerpts 


from literature and the drama. 


The authors describe the significance of the ego in systematic social psychology. 
The ego—I-Me-Mine concepts—in the development of an individual arises in the 
growth of the individual and the influence of the social evironment in the molding of 
traits and attitudes. This book is one more contribution to the immense literature on 


human nature and the growing evidence 
that it is not a fixed entity or an im- 
mutable element. With the exception of 
the basic instincts or drives concerning 
food or sex, it is now becoming more and 
more firmly established that the many 
and highly colorful characteristics of our 
natures are acquired. 

The book is also extremely valuable 
for more light on the changeability of 
human nature. The norms of social 
behavior and the social values in par- 
ticular cultures are also not static. As 
these change the ego also undergoes 
changes because the ego is involved in 
the social situation. “Discrimination, 
judgement, perception, thinking and ex- 
plicit behavior are accordingly modified 
or altered.” The ego once formed is not 
Newer social 
values condition new responses. Newer 
and finer social attitudes produce nobler 
disciplines. All this should be perfectly 
obvious but the mass of ignorance on 
this subject and the resistances of con- 
servatism compel not only reiteration 
of what is known but also more and 
more scientific proof about the plastic 
character of human nature. 

It is painful to find flaws in such a 
splendid and useful work. Nevertheless, 
duty compels mention. In their treat- 
ment of changing characteristics of 
workers under the Soviet regime the 
writers give quotations of glowing ac- 





counts of workers producing more goods 
and laboring under greater incentives 
because of the alleged pro-social ideal- 
ism. Now, it is quite possible that inter- 
esting experiments are being made iu 
Russia, and the world can learn of some 
new social phenomena. Such informa- 
tion is welcome and it should be given 
to us by objective and trained observ- 
ers. But when Sherif and Cantril furn- 
ish us only with quotations and com- 
ments by such “scientific,” “impartial” 
authorities as Stalin, Molotov, Dobb, H. 
Johnson, Harry F. Ward and excerpts 
from Soviet reports on the Stakhanov 
plan, then, to put it mildly, all this is 
naive. The other side to this story has 
been written by Manya Gordon, Victor 
Kravchenko, Boris Nicolaevsky, Eugene 
Lyons and many others. True, it may 
be remarked that we are pitting counter- 
propagandists against Soviet propa- 
gandists. But as long as the “Iron 
Curtain” prevents free and objective 
scientific observation, information com- 
ing out of Russia and particularly in- 
formation from notorious totalitarian 
Sources should be suspect. Why not 
quote Hitler and Mussolini on the psy- 
chological wonders of their systems and 
ignore the evidence of the brutalization 
of the great masses under the terror of 
dictatorship? 
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Tit Penseroso 


“ALLEGRO.” Music by Richard Rodgers. Book and lyrics by Qscar Hammerstein II. 


Direction and choreography by Agnes de Mille. Sets and lighting by Jo Mielziner. 
Chorus directed by Crane Calder. Presented by the Theatre Guild. At the Majestic 


Theatre. 


musical story of a doctor’s growth and practice. Especially the society women, 


|: is at a lively—‘“allegro”—pace that society spins around, as pictured in this 


who toil not, but brother, how they spin! But the mood of the story is “penseroso”’ 
—meditative, and melancholy to behold. There is a brilliant production, but the story 


(book and lyric) is trite. 


We begin with a chorus—not a musical 
comedy, but a “Greek” chorus: now 
neighbors commenting; now the mind, 
or the conscience, of Joe or his sweet- 
heart Jennie—as Joseph Taylor, Jr., is 
born. There is great rejoicing, with 
banners proclaiming Joe Taylor for 
president. A little later, some thirty-six 
adults elatedly sing “One foot, other 
foot”—and the baby walks. It seems a 
little ludicrous to have all this fuss over 
what most every child sooner or later 
manages; but if you take it as a 
parents’-eye view of the situation, it be- 
comes sweetly sentimental. Sweet, senti- 
mental, and successful, right up to the 
wedding that ends the first act. I saw 
more than one feminine first-nighter 
come into the lobby with eyes bright 
from crying—as one goes to the movies 
for a good cry. For every episode 





chosen to show the stages of Joe’s career 
is just what Tom, Dick, and Mary would 
have chosen. There is little imagination 
in the details of the episodes; for most 
of the lyrics, after one line, you could 
supply the next. 

Joe’s wife wants him to be successful; 
that is, rich. He goes to the big city, 
where. neuroses pay much more than 
child-birth or disease. On Joe moves, to 
head physician in the big hospital—till 
he learns that his progress has not been 
hindered by his wife’s affair with the 
chairman of the hospital board. Then 
back he carroms to the small town 
practice and neighborly patients his 
father had loved. The profundity of 
this stage “Arrowsmith” spans the 
alphabet-as far as A. 

The production is imaginative, superb. 
On the first of three stage levels a tread- 


mill bears the sets in and, out, without 
pauses. Above, the chorus can gather 
and the ballets spread. Behind, the back- 
drop changes for most of the scenes are 
made with light—colors and designs of 
light that leaven the moods. 

The moods vary, All of Act One is 
sentimental, with Joe’s father and 
mother singing love songs, then Joe and 
Jennie. The Freshman dance is a lively 
whirl of steps of the scorching 20’s— 
with a sudden sweet swirling “as they 
imagine they are.” Joe’s one trial at 
stepping out with a campus snuggle- 
bunny gives an amusing scene—well 
handled by Gloria Wills—and a good 
song, “So Far.” The second act turns 
more satiric. Underneath the hanging 
wash come a song and dance: “Money 
isn’t everything”—if you’ve got lots of 
dough. Still livelier is the gossip-ballet 
of the men and mainly women who 
“drink cocktails and knock tails every 
afternoon at five.” 

These ballet musicals become, increas- 
ingly, tours de force. They have more 
and more polish and (like polished rice) 
less and less substance. “Allegro” is 
perhaps the most polished of them all. 
It makes an humble citizen wonder 
whether it isn’t time for a leg row of 
the olden sort, when a girlie show with 
swift lines and lilting lyrics gave, in its 
honesty, more than this prattled pre- 
tense. Must every musical try to play 
“Oklahoma” to another tune? 

The chorus, directed by Crane Calder, 
is excellent. John Battles, as Joe Taylor, 
Jr., sings well, but is harsh, almost 
hostile, in his speaking tones. Roberta 
Jonay, as his Jennie, in her Broadway 
debut has a pleasant manner, but must 
clear the occasional squeakiness from 
her voice. John Conte, as Joe’s friend 
and cynical docter, is good. So are 
Annamary Dickey and William Ching 
as Joe’s parents, and Lisa Kirk despite 
her banal role as the understanding 
nurse. The large company, indeed, 
carries along swiftly and smoothly; but 


the success of “Allegro” will be a 
triumph of manner over matter. 
di BS &. 





High Prices 


(Continued from Page Six) 

this year was accounted for by export 
orders, there is little doubt that this 
would have a profound effect on the 
economy as a whole. As a matter of 
fact, such price-controlled purchasing 
would provide a convenient lever, if an 
indirect one, in attempting to give the 
domestic economy a desirable direction. 

Similarly, under such a scheme, pur- 
chasing orders could be scheduled so that 
a severe competition among purchasers 
would not bring on price rises. Prices 
for export goods for reconstruction could 


be stabilized within very narrow limits. 
* a we 


Or course, the root problem of public 
alertness and public cooperation is un- 
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touched. The farmer may still prefer 
to feed corn to his hogs, and steel may 
go into electric toasters rather than into 
locomotives; but sadly enough, we have 
lost the major initiative to control these 
factors. But then, this aspect of the 
problem is not purely economic, nor 
solely a matter of high prices; for if 
the people of the United States do not 
rapidly accommodate themselves to the 
political realities, which require that they' 
keep in economic health, they will not 
only forego prosperity. but peace as well. 


It may seem unnecessarily cruel and 
defeatist to point out how limited our 
powers of control over this situation are, 
in the absence of public support. But it 
is the truth, and the facts everywhere 
show it. We still have a chance to re- 
coup, for this problem is not peculiar 
to the postwar period but to our mode 
of economic life. Without greater cir- 
cumspection in the guidance of our eco- 
nomic affairs on the basis of a coherent 
and well-conceived economy, we must 
surely face collapse sooner or later. 





Bright British 


Comedienne 


“UNDER THE COUNTER.” By Arthur 
Macrae. Music by Manning Sherwin. 
Lyrics by Harold Purcell. Presented 
by Lee Ephraim in association with 
the Messrs. Shubert. At the Shubert 
Theatre. 


TWO years’ run in London may 
A mean as many weeks in New 

York. “Under the Counter,” a 
comedy-with-music hit over there, has 
come to us with the English company 
intact. To us, it seems a tame and stale 
affair, with numerous local references 
that should have been internationalized, 
with a casual chorus that comes in with 
a “Come along, let’s get started, girls!” 
— and with Cicely Courtneidge, its sole 
and. sufficient excuse for being. 


“Under the Counter” is the story of 
a wangler. Jo can secure anything via 
black market. Her present concern is to 
get her man transferred from duty in 
Paris back to London; her efforts, to 
achieve this give the play what plot it 
has. In the role, Cicely Courtneidge 
gives the play its only sparkle. 

, J.T.S. 


= A 
Semantic Sea 
(Continued from Page Two) 
you see, tied in with our love of country. 
Somebody’s right to exploit us is char- 
acteristic of this country. And—accord- 
ing to the GMA theory—in a free enter- 
prise country some sorts of rambunctious 
freedom must be limited, 

Many of us have taken the easy way 
of calling ours a “Mixed System.” That 
is about as vague as the word hash as 
applied to a food. But it has certain 
implications which are correct. Within 
our national boundaries there is oppor- 
tunity for competition as between sys- 
tems. The Post Office is one sort of 
thing, TVA is another, the operation of 
the New York Port Authority is a third, 
US Steel is something else again, the 
Cooperatives are quite different, and the 
corner grocer is different from all iof 
them. ' 
You may have guessed that I am for 
a Free Enterprise System, but that I 
want it really free and really enterpris- 
ing. That is something which we have 
not had up to now. There is among us 
always the scurvy implication that if 
the people as a whole do something—~ 
through the US government or~a state 
government or a publicly-owned corpora- 
tion or a cooperative association—by 
some twist of hocus pocus that is not 
free enterprise! If words have the 
meanings the dictionary gives them, we 
could freely decide to run all of our 
industries in the interest of all of us, 
and the whole outfit would be free enter- 
prise. The only question for reasonable 
people is whether we would get the best 
results that way. 





DEBS BANQUET IN NEW YORK 

@ At the annual celebration of the 
birthday of Eugene V. Debs at the Park 
Central Hotel in New York City, on 
Nov. 16, Nathaniel Minkoff declared 
that if Debs were alive today he would 
be among those democratic Socialists 
who have been damned by the Stalinists 
as warmongers—Blum, Schumacher, 
Bevin, «ic. Abraham Weinberg, Israel 
Feinberg and Louis P. Goldberg all 
stressed the fact that Debs’ political 
principles are in the best American 
traditions, and that they have been de- 
filed. by the totalitarian Communists 
who seek to claim him as one of them. 

Louis Fischer stated that the success 
of the Marshall Plan depends upon 
American cooperation with the European 
Social Democrats, who continue to fight 
for the kind of democracy for which 
Debs fought. 


Death of Victor Serge 


ICTOR SERGE, international- 

V ly known socialist and writer, 

died at his home in Mexico 
City on Nov. 18 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Serge, who in recent years has 
been Mexican correspondent of The 
New Leader, was a founder of the 
Communist International (Com- 
intern) in 1919. In 1928 he was ex- 
pelled from the Russian Communist 
party and exiled to Siberia. 

His exile led many world literary 
figures, including Andre Gide, recent 
winner of the Nobel Prize for 
literature, to protest vigorously to 
the Soviet Government. Mr. Serge 
was released in 1936 after eight years 
of banishment. After the fall of 
France he left for Mexico which 
offered him a haven. He had lived 
there ever since, being unable to get 
a US visa. 

Mr. Serge was born in Brussels on 
Dec. 30, 1880. His father was a well- 
known “Narodnik” who participated 
in the assassination of Tzar Alex- 
ander II of Russia. Influenced by his 
family’s revolutionary thinking, Mr. 
Serge, at the age of 15, joined the 
socialist movement of Belgium. He 
later went to Barcelona where he 
became active in the powerful an- 
archist movement and its union, the 
Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo 
(CNT). 





When the revolutionary upsurge 


swept Russia in 1917, Serge left 
Spain for that country. 


He was 


seized in France by military author- 
ities and imprisoned. Later he was 
exchanged as a Bolshevik hostage for 
a French military officer. 

In Russia he soon took an active 
part in the triumphant Bolshevik 
movement; fought in the Civil War 
against the Whites; and in 1919 he 
became a member of the executive 
committee of the newly-formed Com- 
intern. In 1928 he was expelled from 
the Russian Communist party for 
alleged Trotskyism. 

Mr. Serge was the author of sev- 
eral novels. His most recent one 
published in this country was Long 
Dust (Dial Press, 1946). He also 
was the author of Russia—Twenty 
Years After, and Portrait of Stalin, 
The latter appeared only in French 
and Spanish editions. 

At his death Mr. Serge was a con- 
firmed democratic Socialist opposed 
to totalitarianism of all varieties. He 
often said that his disillusionment 
with the Bolshevik brand of totali- 
tarianism began in 1921 with the 
ruthless suppression of the revolt of 
the Kronstadt sailors by the Bol- 
sheviks. 
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“Red Stallion” Holiday Fare at Gotham 








Looks Dramatic 








Rosalind Russell and Michael Red- 
grave in a dramatic seene from the 


R.K.O. Radie Pictures film version ; 
\the list of stars in “Variety Girl,” 


ef Eugene O’Neill’s “Mourning 
Becomes Electra,” at the Gelden 
Theatre. 


“REVENGE” TO PREMIERE 
AT BIJOU THEATRE 
THANKSGIVING DAY 

Pursuing its policy of offering 
first-run foreign language films, 
the Bijou Theatre, on 45th St. off 
Broadway will present on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 27th the 
American premiere of “Revenge” 
first film depicting the turbulent 
postwar conditions there to come 
out of Italy. 

Anna Magnani, who achieved 
atardom by her brilliant perform- 
anee in “Open City,” is seen again 
in the leading role in “Revenge!” 
She is supported by Gino Cervi 
and Luisa Poselli. 





The new film was produced in| 
“Un Uomo Ri- | 
Who Came} 
Max | 


Rome in 1946 as 
terna” (The Man 
Back). It was directed by 
Neufeld and is presented in Amer- | 
ica, with English subtitles, by | 
Martin Levine and Oliver Unger. | 


Walter Klee was supervising film | 





Now in Brooklyn 





Bing Crosby and Bob Hope head 


at the Brooklyn Paramount. 





Frank, who worked wholly within 
the framework of the celebrated 
operatic libretto by Henri Murger. 
English subtitles have been pro- 
vided by Armando Macaluso. 

The music is wholly Puccini’s, 
but it has been given special film 
treatment by Louis Beydts. Play- 
ing it in the screen performance 
is the Orchestra of The Conser- | 
vatory. 





“TED DONALDSON, ROBERT 


PAIGE AND NOREEN NASH 
STARS IN EAGLE LION FILM 


“Red Stallion,” Eagle Lion 
Cineeolor action ‘film waieh won 
the Parents Institute Medal as the 
best film of the month, opens at 
the Gotham Theatre on "Thursday, 
‘November 27, after a premiere 
showing on Thanksgiving Eve. 

The film is highlighted by an 
exciting scene depicting a fight 
between a grizzly bear and the 
Red Stallion, filmed in the Mount 
Shasta region of the Recky Moun- 
tains. 

Ted Donaldson, boy star of the 
forthcoming “Christopher Blake,” 
heads a cast which includes Robert 
Paige, Noreen Nash, Jane Dar- 
well, Guy Kibbee and Daisy the 
Dog, scene stealer of the popular 
Blondie series. 

“Red Stallion” was written for 
the screen by Robert E. Kent and 
Crane Wilbur and directed by 
Lesley Selander for preducer Ben 
Stgloff. Bryan Foy was in charge 
of the production for Eeagle Lion. 


“ICETIME OF 1948” TO 
PLAY SPECIAL MATINEES 
DURING HOLIDAY WEEK 


“Icetime of 1948,” the Sonja 
Henie-Arthur M. Wirtz musical 
spectacle at the Center Theatre 
in Rockefeller Center, will revise 
its schedule of performances dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holiday 
week. In addition to playing a 
matinee performance on Thanks- 
giving Day, Thursday, November 
27, an extra matinee performance 
28, making a total of ten shows, 
will be given on Friday November 
as the regular Wednesday matinee 
will be eliminated during that 
week. 














LIMITED EN 


Jane Cowl ® 


im St. John Ervine’s 


with REGINALD MASON 
SHUBERT THEA.., W. 44th St. - Eves. 


“THE FIRST MRS. FRASER" 





GAGEMENT 


Henry Daniell 


Delightful Comedy 


@ FRANCES TANNEHILL 
8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. & Thks’g, 2:40 








“BODY AND SOUL” 
CONTINUES AT GLOBE 


SCREEN SOPHISTICATE 














Dorethy McGuire who for 
the first time appears on the 
sereen aga sophisticate, stars 
opposite Gregory Peck and 
John Garfield in Darryl 
Zanuck’s picturization of 
Laura Z. Hobson’s hit novel, 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.” 








“Body and Soul,” starring John 
Garfield and Lilli Parker, has 
broken all existing records at the 
Globe Theatre in the seventeen- 
year old history of the house, it 
Was announced today by the man- 
agement of the theatre. 

The picture which began its 
New York premiere on Saturday, 
grossed $14,003 on its first day to 
shatter the previous all-time high 
of $11,500. On Sunday, the picture 
topped the opening-day mark by 
grossing $15,300, thus ensuring a 
new weekly high for “Body and 
Soul.” 





_| “Iberia,” 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 


At Carnegie Hail 


Conduetor: Dimitri Mitropoulos 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23, at 
3.00 (Broadcast over CBS). 
Debussy; Alpine Sym- 
phony,  Strauss;.. “Tannhauser” 
Overture, Wagner. 

Thursday evening, Nov. 27, at 
8.45 (Thanksgiving) and Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 28 at 2.30. Solo- 
ist: Mischa Elman violinist. Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Le Chasseur 
Maudit,” Franck; Symphony No. 
4, Krenek; Violin Concerto in D 
major, Tchaikovsky. 





HOLIDAY MATINEE FOR 
“THE FIRST MRS. FRASER” 


Gant Gaither’s production of 
“The First Mrs. Fraser,” starring 
Jane Cowl and Henry Daniell at 
the Shubert Theatre, will substi- 
tute a Thanksgiving matinee on 
Thursday, November 27th, for its 
regular Wednesday one that week. 
The St. John Ervine comedy, 
which serves to bring Miss Cowl 
back to Broadway after an ab- 
sence of six years, is looking for 
another house as it must vacate 
the Shubert at the end of De- 
cember. 





BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
FEATURES “VARIETY GIRL” 


More than forty of Paramount 
Pictures stars help the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre celebrate its 
19th Anniversary in “Variety 
Girl” which headlines the festive 
fare at the big downtown Brook- 
lyn theatre. In addition to the 
romantie musical comedy boasting 
the all-time biggest cast of stars 
in Hollyweod history, the birth- 
day chow includes “Jungle Flight” 
in which Robert Lowery and Ann 
Savage are in the principal reles. 
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“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“AJOLTI 


NG FILM 





editor. it is distributed by Die-| “MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


tinguished Films Inc. Ne ee ee ee 
“LA VIE DE BOHEME” TO ALVIN THEATRE, fives. ‘ai 8:00. bats. Sei. & Thanksgiving Day. 2:30 


HAVE DUAL PREMIERE 
AT BRANDT THEATRES 


A new French film based on the | 
story of the opera, “La Boheme,” 
will have a double American 
premiere Wednesday, Nov. 26th, 
when it opens simultaneously at 
Brandt’s 42nd Street Apollo and | 
jts Brooklyn counterpart, Brandt’s | 
Atlantic Playhouse, Flatbush Ave. | 
and Dean Street. 

Titled “La Vie de Boheme” 
(Love Life of Mimi), the drama | 
ef the two lovers, posed against | 
the light-hearted background of | 
the Paris artists’ colony has been | 
adapted for the screen by Nino | 


if 
si BROOKLYN | 
3 ee | 


. . - Now that time is approaching to dust off the 
10-best-pictures ceremony, here is a sure entry!” 
—WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Ferg Pay tt Salt rv ON a SO 














CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 











S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon thru Thurs. $1 = $4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 














“HAN LADD DOROTHY LAMOUR 
¢\ ROBERT PRESTON LLOYD NOLAN \ 


in Paramount's 


Wild HARVEST” 
PARAMOUNT 


| 3 Times Squere + Midnight Feature Nightly 


Flatbush and De *aib 











a a 4 Gentleman's Agreement 


GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 
G L \ © | is E B'way & 46th St. 


Extra Late Show Nighlty 





Co-feature 
“JUNGLE FLIGHT” 


BRANDT'S M AY FAI ‘on St. CONTURY-POX 
-ERROL FLYNN - IDA LUPINO - ELEANOR PARKER | 


IN WARNER BROS. PICTURE 


“ESCAPE ME NEVER" 























“Magnificent Entertainment From Start to Finish! A ‘MUST’*’” 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


“FOREVER AMBER’ 


Directed by OTTO PREMIN 
Produced — by WILLIAM . PERLBERG 


/THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- | 
Hternat organizations are re- ; 
|quested when planning theater with GIG YOUNG 
) varties te do so through Bet }/}) pj,ected by PETER GODFREY - Produced by HENRY BLANKE 
laara Feinman. Manage: of at * IN PERSON * 


ee ee FRANKIE, CARLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 





GALA ROXY STAGE REVUE! 


VELOZ ai and | XOLANDA 





Extra! Extral 





DEPARTMENT. Phone Al- | soma 
in 4-4623 ACK E. LEONARD poon Snes 

re 4-4622. New Leader | 

hestrien! Department. 7 Bust | WARNER BROS. os0am OR O X Y Tih Avenue and S0th Streat 


Extra Late Feature 12:30 A. M. Every Night 























Sth Street. New York City 


Breadway at 47th Street ua He & ND 
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LETTERS 








The Commission to Combat Slavery 


An Editorial Statement: 


N an article in The New Leader 
for November 8, entitled “The 
New Slavery and a Proposal,” 

Eugene Lyons proposed a project 
involving the creation of an Inter- 
national Commission .to Combat 
Slavery. We asked our readers if 
they would support such a Com- 
mission both morally and finan- 
cially. We stated: “No greater 
task faces mankind than to de- 
fend our liberties, to stop totali- 
tarian terror which has become 
an export commodity—and most 
important of all, to free the mil- 
lions of forced laborers who are 
themselves helpless to fight their 
slave-drivers.” The response has 
been overwhelming. An avalanche 
of mail has descended on the 
office. At first, we tried to keep 
a geographical check — but this 
will take some time—for the let- 
ters come from literally every- 


where. In addition, they come 
from men and women of all 
classes and all ages and all re- 
ligious denominations and of prac- 
tically every political persuasion. 
Almost all of them assure us 
that this project would be sup- 
ported both morally and finan- 
cially to the utmost resources of 
the letter-writer. Further investi- 
gatory moves are now in opera- 
tion to probe the ultimate feasi- 
bility of the project, the steps 
that need to be taken. Again, we 
ask other readers to sit down now 
and tell us how they feel about 
the project. We welcome your 
suggestions, comments and criti- 
cisms, for if the project comes 
into being,.it will represent every 
person who detests totalitarianism 
regardless of its color or name. 
We reprint below short excerpis 
from only a few of the letters 
received. 





NOT ONLY THE RUSSIANS 


WHO SUFFER 
From IVAN MOLEK 


I heartily agree with your statement 
of November 3, in regard to the Eugene 
Lyons’ proposal for launching an inter- 
national organization to combat human 
slavery in Soviet Russia or anywhere 
else. . . There are not only Russians 
who suffer this barbarous brutality. I 
have information to the effect that op- 
ponents of the Tito regime in Yugo- 
slavia are being sent in large batches 
to Russia to work there as slaves... « 

Chicago. 


* * * 


UNQUALIFIED SUPPORT 
From JULIA G. JOHNSTON 

. «+ This proposal has my unqualified 
support. I am prepared to support morally 
and financially such a project as the 
International Commission to Combat 
Slavery. .. 

Baltimore. 

*” * ” 


HEARTY AGREEMENT 
From ADAM S. GREGORIUS 
...1 am in hearty agreement with the 
proposal of Eugene Lyons and will give 
it all the suport I can. . 


Baltimore. 
UN SHOULD BE INDUCED 
TO SPONSOR 


From ANDREW P. WITTEL 

... The United Nations Organization 
should be induced to sponsor this move- 
ment to expose and abolish slavery in 
the world. I think the organization of 
the unofficial commission suggested by 
Eugene ‘Lyons should be created speedily. 
It could surely do a great deal of good. 

Trenton. 

~ * + 
EXCELLENT PROPOSAL 
From Matilda Fellman 

- +» The proposal is an excellent one. 
I would support this project morally and 
financially. Perhaps the formation of 
this committee will encourage a similar 
investigation in the UN, where, as you 
state, the action should originate. 

Norwalk, Conn. 

~ ad * 
WHY ONLY SLAVE LABOR? 
From NATHAN D. SHAPIRO 

. » -Why limit it to slave labor? Why 
not include the controlled press and con- 
centration camps for political dissenters. 
Norway’s greatest living poet, Arnulf 
Overland, who was very active in the 
Norwegian National Resistance move- 
ment during the German occupation, 
tiow is a representative of the radical 
wing in the Norway Labor Party, re- 


4 


cently told the students at Copenhagen 
University: “I have:been told that it 
is not always opportune to seek the 
truth, but nothing will prevent me from 
expressing my deepest contempt for 
every political system based on censor- 
ship of the press, a secret police and 
concentration camps, regardless of 
whether this system styles itself as 
Nazi or Soviet....” As a non-Socialist, 
Iam in full accord with everything that 
Mr. Overland said. I therefore trust 
that you will give all possible encourage- 
ment to Mr. Lyons’ proposal and extend 
it if possible to include the destruction 
and debasement of human rights. 
New York City. 
- a i 
SEVEN YEARS OF MARTYRDOM | 
From ARVO HORM 
We (the editors of The Baltic Review) 
consider it our very pleasant duty to 
cordially thank The New Leader and 
Eugene Lyons for the article, “The New 
Slavery ‘and a Proposal.” There is no 
need to emphasize that your ideas are 
very near to Baltic nationals’ hearts 
since almost every family in the Baltic 
States has lost some of its members 
through deportation to Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. For seven years we have 
carried with us and silently borne our 
tragedy and martyrdom, the depth of 
which often enough defies description: 
among us are countless wives, brutally 
taken from their husbands, children de- 
prived of both their parents; tens of 
thousands of. broken-up families and 
friendships. The Baltic nations have 
actually experienced the New Slavery 
and know its real meaning. .. . 
"Stockholm, Sweden. 
« * * 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SLAVERY 
From J. J. STEEN 
. « « We have all felt very sory for 
these victims of Twentieth Century 
governmental slavery, but our sym- 
pathetic nod of the head and our deep 
sighs of sorrow will not allieviate the 
situation. Action—prompt, drastic and 
dramatic—is called for, and that is what 
Mr. Lyons’ recommends ... As for my- 
self, I want to help to the limit of my 
very slender resources. .. . 
Chicago. 
*” * * 
EVERYDAY MISERY 
From WALTER BERNARD 
... It has been my feeling for a long 
time that we need to throw light not 
only on this dark side of Soviet Russia, 
but on the miserable political and eco- 
nomic conditions of everyday life in 
general. An outstanding body of men 


should compile and publish a study of 
life in Russia with all scientific objec- 
tivity possble. +... 


Brooklyn. 
* * om” 
MOST POIGNANT PROBLEM 
OF OUR TIME 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, Sr. 

. . .n‘ his plain and vibrant article 
Mr. Lyons has meritoriously put before 
the general public the most poignant 
problem of our times, the real issue be- 
tween the nations, on the solution of 
which the freedom and security of the 
world depends ... A fact-finding sub- 
committee of the proposed Commission 
will have, to be sure, an abundance of 
materials to investigate. The exposure 
of collected facts will shock the world. 
Let us hope that it might also stimu- 
late a vigorous reaction, a new Aboli- 
tionist movement throughout the world. 

Long Island, N. Y. 


* * * 


GREAT MORAL ISSUE 
From JANET SABLOFF 

Just add this to the piles of congratu- 
lations that must be pouring in on the 
Eugene Lyons proposal. I hope The 
New Leader will help to make it one 
of the great moral issues of our time. 
Such a world-stirring movement is long 
overdue. I send all good wishes for its 
vigorous prosecution and success. 

New York City. 


* * * 


ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT 

From FRANCIS ADAMS HENSON 

I hasten to approve enthusiastically 
the proposal made by Eugene Lyons. ... 
If such a Commission is organized, I 
pledge myself for whatever financial 
support I can afford.... 

Washington, D. C. 


* * " 


SERVING THE GOOD ° 

From MABEL RANDALL MacIVER 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
such a movement to combat slavery 
should exist. The sovereignty of nations 
is in the way, and look at the UN!... 
As long as I live I want to combat evil 
and serve the good. It is impossible 
for me to understand how nations call- 
ing themselves civilized can allow slavery 
to exist. Soviet slavery is the worst that 
ever existed on earth,and we have lived 
to see it—without knowing how to avoid 
tolerating it—because Russia would fight 
us if we dared touch the subject... I 
do agree (with the proposal) and I let 
you know this at once. 

New York City. 


* * * 


WHAT ABOUT THE UN? 
From CHARLES SOLOMON 


... Isn’t there in the UN an agency 
to take up this matter of slavery? If 
there is, then we should urge it to under- 
take a thorough investigation. Its find- 
ings should have much more weight than 
that of an unofficial commission, and 
could be spread more effectively before 
the whole world. 

Brooklyn. 

* + * 
ACCORDING TO ONE’S 
CONSCIENCE 

From SQUIRE BLACKSHAW 

..» Two important questions are asked, 
and I hope that every one of your read- 
ers will answer both of them “according 
to his conscience.” We have lost too much 
valuable time fighting our own puny war 
on our own little front. Let us not miss 
this opportunity to combine our strength 
and finish the job. 

Saint-Hyacinthe, Canada. 

* * * 


TO THE BEST OF MY MEANS 
From H. T. LINDEBERG 
I not only approve but will enthu- 
siastically support morally and financial- 
ly to the best of my means.... 
New York City. 


MY HIGHEST APPROVAL 
From AGNES G. PERKINS 
... I wish to submit my highest ap- 
proval of the plan... and would appre- 
ciate being informed of the public at- 
titude toward this vital issue. ‘ 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


* * ” 
; 


DEEPLY IMPRESSED be 
From M. GILLIS 
I am deeply impressed with the pro- 
posal made by Eugene Lyons. ... 
Boisdale, Nova Scotia. 
*” * * 


HEARTILY SUPPORT 
From M. BARBARA- 


... I heartily support the idea... . 
I pray that God will bless this end 
deavor.... 
Nazareth, Michigan. 
* * * 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE— | 
AND QUICKLY 
From GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


... Not only has Soviet Russia become 
a slave state but each new Soviet satel- 
lite becomes a slave state very shortly 
after coming under Communist control, 
Few people seem to understand that 
there are more people now in slavery in 
Soviet and Soviet-dominated territory 
than were taken from Africa during he 
entire 250 years of the slave trade, and 
that the benighted Africans were treated 
far better because they were valuable 
property. Today the ruthlessness of the 
slave masters is untempered by consider 
ations of individual economic worth or 
plain humanity. There ig slavery else 
where, in Arabia, Hong Kong, Borneo 
and various parts of Africa. but nowhere 
is it so fiendishly callous as in Soviet 
lands... 

New York City. 

+ * * 


KEEN INTEREST AND SYMPATHY 
From EDGAR R. SMOTHERS 


Eugene Lyon’s proposal .. . commands 
my keen interest and sympathy. Given 
the character ahd competency of its 
membership to meet the terms proposed, 
it will certainly have my moral support 
and the financial contribution, neces- 
sarily modest, that I am permitted to 
make. . . 

Ann Arbor. 

» * = 
GOOD, SOUND, STIMULATING 
From MARGUERITE B. BEHRMAN 


The idea is good, sound and stimulat- 
ing to our fast deteriorating moral sense 
of right and wrong. ... I am praying 
for its success. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

~ * * . 
EXCELLENT IDEA 
From CHAS. and MARY BIEDERMAN 
. . . It sounds like an excellent idea 
and we hope to see it realized. 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 
al * * 
MORAL ATROPHY 
From MATTHEW F. BLISS 

...I refuse to believe that our moral 
sense has atrophied so completely that 
a fuller realization of what threatens 
our free world will not shock us into a 
vigorous reaction. Perhaps Mr. Lyons’ 
proposal is just the thing needed to rouse 
us from our stupor. If we do not resist 
the evil. the danger is great in our 
shrinking world that it will engulf us 
all. It is growing ever more clear that 
in substituting expediency for morality 
in our foreign relations, we have for- 
saken the foundation of our real power. 
- .- As one who loves freedom and who 
profoundly believes that human progress 
ean be achieved in the truest sense only 


where freedom has genuine existence, | 


I heartily endorse Eugen Lyons’ far- 
seeing proposal. ... 
New York City. 
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«Continued from Page Seven) 
percent of prewar and that almost 40 
percent of the factories now slated for 
dismantling fall into this category. 

A very well-informed traveler, just 
returned from Germany, relates that a 
synthetic benzole factory at Wesseling 
jn the Rhineland (British Zone) is 
unable to get permission to resume 
operations, although its products are 
vitally needed. The report adds: “I have 
been told that no logical reason was 
ever given for the veto by the oceu- 
pation authorities, except that Shell 
interests are allergic to the manufac- 
ture ef synthetic benzole.” The same 
report relates that Unilever Ltd. (Lever 
Brothers) interests are reported to be 
veteing the resumption of a plant 
at Bergkamen in Westphalia (British 
Zone) manufacturing an important in- 
gredient of soap and margerine, and 
that a comb factory near Bielefeld, 
which never produeed any war goods, 
is steadfastly kept on the reparations 
list because the principal British eom- 
petitor is holding a high position in the 
British Military Government. 

~ */” * 
P ERHAPS a Congressional committee 
might investigate the activities of cer- 
tain American and British business in- 
terests which have tried to prevent the 
revival of German industries in order 
to strengthen their own competitive po- 


' gition. It might shed some long-needed 


light on the reasons why a clause was 
jnserted in the Potsdam Agreement to- 
tally prohibiting all German ocean ship- 
ping. under the hypocritical pretense 
that a merchant marine constitutes a 
war potential. All that is publicly known 
to. date is that Admiral Emory S. Land, 
who, as head of the US Maritime Com- 
wission, had been strongly exposed to 
the pressures of the shipping lobby, was 
suddenly flown to Potsdam while the 
Conference of the Big Three was al- 
ready under way. Admiral Land had 
publicly advocated this prohibitive clause 
as early as the summer of 1944. 


( 


' 


German Plants 


An jnvestigating committee might also 
look very closely into the personnel and 
the work of Edwin-W. Pauley’s Repara- 
tions Commission, which was largely 
composed of business men, and whieh 
had the task of determining the type 
of plant to be dismantled in Germany 
and Japan... The dismantling issue in 
Germany came to a head only a week 
or two after the appointment of Mr. 
Pauley to the important post of Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
a position not requiring senatorial ap- 
proval. Mr. Pauley, whom the Senate 
had previously refused to confirm as 


Undersecretary of the Navy for fear 
that he might let his decisions in that 
office be influenced by his private busi- 
ness interests, has been an outspoken 
and emphatic advocate of the strictest 
application eof the deindustrialization 
poliey of Potsdam and has been heartily 
applauded for this stand by all fellow- 
travelers, who know that the Potsdam 
policy is the shortest road towards the 
communization of Germany and Europe. 


An economy-minded Congress should 
certainly take an interest in a policy 
which will cost the American taxpayer 
hundreds ef millions of dollars every 
year and which will drive millions of 
German workers inte the arms of Stalin. 





On James Fly 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
tegrated into the penal codes of the 
Seviet. Republics, some of which had 
previously exempted minors from capital 
punishment. The legal situation is cen- 
fused, but it has been widely assumed 
that because children are known to have 
been sentenced to concentration camps 
(Cf. Kravchenko and Nicolaevsky and 
Dallin), that the death sentence was 
also invoked. This witnesses for the 
union denied. oh AB J, 

Here is a presumably: objective survey 
which puffs up our own shortcomings 
in handling deliquent children,,and fails 
to mention either the existence of the 
Russian statute governing punishment 
of children of twelve or the cruel facts 
of such treatment, 

Mr. Fly remains silent ahout this 
suppression by the area secretary... He 
disregards the evidence that children. of 
twelve are to be.found in,concentration 
eamps. (Cf. Eliot’s The Derk Side of 
the Moon.) Instead, he makeg a great 
show of indignation about Council hav- 
ing been misled into thinking that chil- 
dren of twelve are subject to the death 
sentence. He tops this off with the fan- 
tastic suggestion that the leadership of 
Council might have been led to dis- 








‘+ You can help the victims of the Nazis inside Germany 


by doing your CHRISTMAS SHOPPING now at the 





charge the area secretary, not because 
of her subversive practices, but because 
they were told that delinquent Soviet 
children were subject to the death 
sentence, Biesshs t% « + ¥ Gil 

« My, Fly’s thought: presesses are a case 
for the, textbooks.: Is 4it..so..aneh: jess 
shocking for ¢hildrep, of twelve, to, be 
tortured, jn slave.and,prison camps than 
to be executed outright? What, logical 
relevance” have e etails of the 'punish- 
meént*-Whith ‘are still in doubt—in' ‘face 

ofthe indisputable existence of’ the 
dééree providing for the punishment’ of 
children ‘as: criminal offenders’, ‘#md- in 
the Jight\of ‘the area sécretary’s ‘sup> 
pression.of the ;facts?j . a 

‘Asif tevteach Mr. Fly what is relevant 
and what is not, the Sovieti Govern- 
ment announced the abolition of the 
death sentence for all offenders even as 
Mr ‘Ply was’ ‘writing ‘his ‘opinion. ‘ Chil- 
“dren of twelve ‘arid the’ rest of the popu- 
lation“ Were’ placed ‘ori ‘the same féimal 
basis of equality with respect to criminal 
punishment. 

Both Mr. Fly’s épinion and rejoinder 
conclusively establish that he was in no 
position to fulfill the function of an 
imformed and objeetive arbitrator in 
the case. 
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NATIONAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Annual Debs Banquet, 
Sunday, November 23, 6 p. m., at Hotel 
Webster Hall. Speakers: David Lewis, 
National Secretary, C.C.F. of Canada, 
and others. ... Newark, N. J.: Annual 
Debs Banquet, Sunday, January 11, at 
the Workmen’s Cirele Labor Lyceum. 
Speakers: Wm. E. Bohn, Fred Shulman, 
August Claessens. ... New York State 
Committee: Sub-committee meets Satur- 
day, November 22. Plans for work in 
Syracuse and other cities. . . . Hartford, 
Conn.: Annual convention of the New 
England Bureau, Jewish Socialist Ver- 
band, November 28-29-30. Speakers: R. 
Abramowitch, I. Levine-Shatzkes, August 
Claessens, and others, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bazaar for the benefit of German 
Trade Union and Social Democrat victims 
of Nazism, Nevember 28, 29, 3@ at the 
German Athletic Club, 213 E. 82nd St., 
New York City... .. Algernon Lee speaks 
over’ station WEVD every Saturday at 
9:3@ p.m... . Upper West Side Branch 
meeting». Tuesday, November 25, 8:30 
P-. ., home of Mrs. Turbow, 161 West 
75th St.... Wm. Karlin Branch: Sunday, 
Noveinber” 23, 8: :40 p. m., Liberal Party 
Club Rooms, 2128 Caton Ate:, near Flat- 
bush Ave.,:Broekly,.., . Women’s After- 
noon Forum; Tuesday,. November 25, 
1:30 p.m. Raphael Abramowitch. “Capi- 
tafism,‘'Communism and Socialism,” at 
the Rand School. . Coming Dinners: 
To Jsrael Pelehere ‘of the ILGWU and 
Cloakmakers Branch, December 20, Hotel 
St. George; to Sarah Ridloff. Sunday, 
December "14, Henry Hudson Hotel; to 
Max Schechter, January 15, Concourse 
Plaza Hotel; to Serafino Romualdi, in 
March. . . , Bazaar: SDF and JSV 
Women’s Committees, in April, . wis 
August Claessens class in Public Speak- 
ing, Jewish Labor Committee, Tuesday, 
November 25, 8 p m., Central Needle 
Trades High School. ... City Executive 
meets Wednesday, November 26. 


RELIEF BAZAAR 
of the ARBEITER-WOHLFAHRT 


You will find many original, attractive, valuable gifts, such as domestic and imported toys, 
etchings, knitwear, German and glassware, aricraft and lots of other things. 


Please come, browse around, be our gust, and help the German victims of Hitler on: 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, from 4 to 12 p.m. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, from 2 to 12 p. m. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30, from 2 to 12 p. m. 


ai 213 East 82nd Street, New York City (German-American Athletic Club). 
ADMISSION 15 CENTS ON 


ARBEITER-WOHLFAHRT CU. ‘S. A.) 
(Auxiliary of the LABOR LEAGUE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, AFofL) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





In newspaper headlines, on radio forums, you often hear the 
term, Democratic Socialism or Social Democracy. 


WHO 
ARE 
THE 


It is associated with important personalities whose names 
appear almost daily in the news cf world affairs—such men 
as Attlee in England, Leon Blum i in France, Kurt Schumacher 
in Germany, N. J. Coldwell in Canada, and Trygve Lie 
of the United Nations. 


— Italy, Sweden, and even from far-off Japan, the activ- 
ities of Socialist movements reach us here in the U.S., and 
we sense that their efforts must have a profound influence 
‘on world events. 


IAL DEMOCRATS 


IN . These questions naturally come to mind: 


Are there Social Democrats in this coenery® 
Have they an organization? 


Yes, there are Social Democrats in the principal cities “ Amer- 
ica—and in your city, too. They would like to meet you. 


For further information write to the’ Social Democratic 


U S ‘A Federation, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. You 
@ are placed under no obligation ‘whatsoever. ' 





What do they: teach and how can I find out about them? 








ieee 


BALLOT 


Proposition: 


That we safeguard our democratic heritage 
against the aggression of Communist and 
other reactionary ideologies. 























NO 





YES 


* A simple vote “Yes” PLUS a new subscription to THE 
NEW LEADER is a vote for freedom. ... Let us send our 
publication to some of your friends or, if you prefer, let us 
send it to a library or educational institution of our selection. 
Simply fill out and return the coupon together with your check. 


THE NEW LEADER ° 7 East | 5th Street © New York 3, N.Y. 





GENTLEMEN: I am enclosing $........ *, Please send THE NEW 
LEADER to the following: 


HE Sth ebbaesAs Te Rbndh eds 6k ebb accbioennl 


PEND. 0b bb6b6 deb e0e 5006s oe 


“[) Please use the amount enclosed for subscriptions: to be sent to 
libraries or educatjonal institutions of your. selection, 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Objectivity, True and False 


HERE is no finer and more desirable quality 

in a historian, writer or publicist than objec- 

tivity, in the true sense of this word. Genuine 
objectivity means loyalty to truth, in so far as truth 
is ascertainable. 


This might seem self-evident.. But one often en- 
counters in America today a false standard of ob- 
jectivity which threatens to bring serious confusion 
into our moral and intellectual values. This false 
objectivity, which is especially ,popular in some 
academic and serious magazine circles, is based on 
the assumption that there are always “two sides to 
a question,” and that there is just about as much 
truth on one side as on the other. 


This attitude does not lead to the true objectivity 
that is based on loyalty to truth. On the contrary, 
it leads to a psychology that is very far removed from 
objectivity, to pallid neutrality on ‘clear issues of 
right and wrong, to complete inability to make rea- 
sonable distinctions between crimes and faults, be- 
tween greater and lesser evils. 


The issue between true and. false objectivity was 
most clearly drawn by Raymond Leslie Buell in a 
letter which he wrote to the editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly shortly before his death early in 1946. The 
Atlantic, working up to a:climax in the “Russia can 
do no wrong” editorial policy which it followed 
during the war and immediate postwar period, had 
published two party-line articles on Poland by the 
avowed Communist sympathizer, Anna Louise Strong. 


Buell had been commissioned to write another 
article on the subject. But The Atlantic Monthly re- 
fused to print this article on the ground that it was 
not, God save the mark, ‘objective’! Anna Lowise 
Strong’s humorless rehash of the Communist propa- 
ganda line about Poland presumably deserved that 
honorable adjective, in the opinion of the Atlantic 
editors. Buell’s comment on: this Atlantic editorial 
decision deserves quotation, because it is applicable 
to the issue of true versus ‘false objectivity: 


“In my opinion, the student of public affairs 
must analyze all the relevant data. But he is 
morally obliged to pronounce certain judgments 
on the basis of data available and in the light 
of his own sense of values... . The alternative 
of pronouncing a judgment, recognizing it must 
must necessarily be incomplete, is a hem-haw 
policy which means a studied avoidance of every 
izsue, especially of a moral'nature. . . . In the 
kind of crisis which’ the world is undergoing, 
the hem-haw policy simply aids the totalitarians. 
Every man must be prepared to stand up and 
be counted.” 


* «* « 


Pi ayinc on a sense of false objectivity has be- 
come the principal technique of the Communist sym- 
pathizer, of the fellow-traveler. Thanks largely to 
Molotov, Vishinsky and Gromyko, it has become 
increasingly difficult to impress any large section of 
American public opinion by adopting an all-out pro- 
Soviet line. One recalls Lincoln’s homely saying that 
“you can’t fool all the people all the time” when one 
reads in a recent public opinion poll that the pro- 
portion of Americans who think of the Soviet Union 
as “peace-loving” has fallen from 38.6 percent to 
12.3 percent between July, 1945, and July, 1947. The 
proportion who regard the Soviet Union as an ag- 
gressive nation during the same period rose from 
37.8 percent to 65.5 percent. 


But it is still possible to strike the note of pseudo- 
objectivity with some success. The trick is to profess 
to deplore wrong or oppression in the Soviet Union 
or one of its satellite states and then to suggest that 
something in the United States is just as bad, or 
worse. So the complete denial of freedom of the 
ballot in Russia and most of its satellites is equated 
with the fact that in a few Southern states the voter 
must pay a poll tax. Soviet domination of Poland 
is likened to American pressure upon Argentina. The 
real reign of terror in the area under Soviet control 
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is subtly deflated by comparing it with the imaginary 
reign of terror represented by the effort to eliminate 
disloyal government employees and the Congressional 
inquiry into the scope and character of Communist 
activities. 


We often hear complaints about the loose and 
indiscriminate use of word Communist in controversy. 
Some of these complaints are well rehearsed acts of 
synthetic indignation put on by the justly accused. 
Others’ are legitimate.’ Ignorant and unscrupulous 
reactionaries sonietimes’ abuse the word Communist, 
just as ignorant and unscrupulous persons sometimes 


‘abuse the’ word Fascist. All loose name-calling of this 


ress 


kind is certainly to be avoided. It is not a-high t 
of argument at best’ and it makes the identification! 
of real Communist and Fascist sympathizers more 


difficult. 


But very little attention has béen paid to the unfair 
exploitation of the term anti-Communist. The very 
people who make loud. noises about suing for libel 
if charged with Communist sympathies often 
“anti-Communist” as a term of dire reproach. It i 
supposed, ofcourse, to imply a lack of that bles 
quality, objectivity. 


: Much discussion of the vaste important ciel 
of Soviet Communism in this country is con 
superficially by persons with inadequate knowled ;é 
of the subject simply because “anti-Communist” ‘hag! 
become a term of opprobrium and discredit; Thé 
reason for this attitude is not easy to recognize, 7 
is. dificult to see how anyone who is familiar witli 
Soviet Communism in theory and practice could: fail 
to recognize its profound incompatibility with # 
ideals of Western civilization. “‘Anti-Communists™ 
have been vindicated completely in their pessimist 
appraisals of Soviet foreign policy. 


American public opinion will be far better iad 


‘formed ‘when the acid test applied to books and | 


ticles is not “‘pro-Communist” or “anti-Communist,? 
but “pro-truth” or “anti-truth.” 4 











According to Plan 


N France political strikes led by Communists have 
tied up ports, factories and many of the coal 
mines. In Italy rioters, also led by Communists, 


_ have stormed city halls, broken into jails and‘liberated 
common criminals held for murder. In both coun- 
.. tries the cost of living is mounting, people are starv- 


ing, cabinets totter. In Washington, Congress is just 
getting down to the business of considering an emer- 
gency appropriation which, it is hoped, will relieve 
the distress of these people and bolster up their 
governments. 


The timing of this Communist attack on Western 
Europe has been the subject of wide speculation.. It 
is repeatedly said by American speakers and writers 
that the high command in Moscow is not justifying 
its reputation for acumen. The coordinated propa- 
ganda attack by the Soviet supporters has for months 
been consistently directed at the Marshall Plan. If 
the Russian objective is the defeat of this plan, it is 
argued, the Communists are going the wrong way 
about it. By storming openly, violently, illegally 


into the arena to reduce France ond Italy to chaos,’ 


they are assuring the early acceptance by Congress 
of the Administration’s program for relief ‘and recon- 
struction of Europe. They are against what we Amer- 
icans propose, but they are acting in such a way as 
to ease the way for dur legislation. In his Chicago 
address of November 17, Secretary Marshall remarked 
that the Soviet leaders seek to prolong the present 
state of distress “for reasons which are still obscure.” 
The average American is puzzled by the tactics of the 
Comintern. 


Persons with retentive memories will recall that 
it was by just such methods as are now being em- 
ployed in France and Italy that the Bolsheviks came 
to power in Russia. From that time down to now 
they have resorted to them whenever conditions 
offered the possibility. After the First World War, 
they tried these tactics in Germany and Hungary— 
and failed. The far wider and deeper destruction 
and distress following the Second World War offer 
them opportunities beyond any which they have en- 
joyed heretofore. Invariably they rush into the fray 
exploiting human misery and trouble whenever and 
wherever the opportunity arises. 


” * * 


Tue Soviet leaders aim, avowedly. at nothing less 
than world conquest. Any particular move: is to be 
interpreted in relation to this over-all objective. In- 
cidental and temporary inconveniences and incon- 
sistencies bother them not at all. From their point 
of view, there are two objections to the present Italian 
and French offensives. The first is the effect on the 
American Congress. The second one, and much the 
more serious, is the adverse reaction of the people 
of the two countries. Thousands of Italians and 
Frenchmen will be driven away from the Communist 
parties by actions which are patently and ‘blatantly 
opposed to the national welfare. But the high com- 
mand in Moscow knows that Communism can never 
win by democratic means. 

The coercive methods developed in the Baltic 


States, Poland, the Balkans, the Eastern zone of} 
Germany and, now, in France and Italy, all fit nicely 
into a cohesive pattern. The only difference is that 
in all of the countries East of the ominous curtain: 
force can be used openly and unhesitatingly. Demov 
cratic parties can be broken up, opponents can be) 
executed or jailed, fake elections can be held and 

regimes with only slight minority support can be 
installed. The attitutes of the native populations are 
hardly taken into account. If Russian power were 
removed from these countries, the present ruling 
groups would have to run for their lives. Popularity: 
is not what the Bolsheviks seek. They want power 

So they are not troubled by increasing hostility ix 

France and Italy. Their aim is, by preventing sta 

bility and crippling government, to create a situation: 
in which ‘they can seize power by force. 


They are particularly*immune to opposition in th 
American Congress and among the American peop 
They know that the Marshall Plan will be adopte 
Their aim is to bring about its failure in Europe an& 
through that failure to pull France, Italy and the 
remaining free sections of Germany into the abyss— 
as a prelude to conquest. To this end they mo 
rapidly and, it must be confessed, courageously to- 
ward violent rebellion. Their actions are opposed to 
every humanitarian impulse. They plunge million@ 
into the increasing misery. They may provoke thé 
war which all men dread. But their motives are ne 
obscure or inexplicable. Like everything Communis 
their actions are purposefully planned. Only by edn- 
tinued strikes, violence, sabotage, food riots, inflation 
governmental paralysis can the Communists: hop 
to win success. 
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